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ANNOUNCEMENT 


_—_—_ with the January, 1936, issue, Sierra Educational 


News is renamed California Journal of Education. The page-size 


is enlarged to 81/4 by 1112 inches; other features of the magazine 


continue unchanged. There is no change of ownership nor edi- 


torial policy. 


California Journal of Education continues as the official 


monthly magazine of California Teachers Association. 


The Board of Directors, California Teachers Association, in 
authorizing the improvement, foresaw that the new, enlarged 
format would be much more attractive and much more easily read 
than the present smaller page-size, which has been discontinued 


by the majority of state teachers association magazines. 
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The“WHITE AZTEC’ will speed you 


to the land of ‘“‘manana’’ for Christmas 


MEXICO 


* * * Visiting Mazatlan, Cocoanut Island,Guadalajara, 
x J 


Mexico City, Cuernavaca, The Pyramids, Floating Gardens, 
and many other fascinating places. 


= ™ ™ Leaves Los Angeles December 16 and returns 


December 29. Special features never before offered on the 
specially chartered air-conditioned American train “White 
Aztec” include an Orchestra, Motion Pictures, Free Re- 
freshments, Attractive Decorations, and All-Wave Radio. 


" ©" ® Transportation, Hotels, Meals, Sightseeing, 


Transfers, and All Expenses included in the low rate of 


$51 38° 


Henry Miele Travel Service 


222 Loew’s State Building 9494 LOS ANGELES 


OFFICIAL AGENTS FOR ALL LINES — SPECIALISTS IN TOURS AND CRUISES 


COUPON 


HENRY MIELE TRAVEL SERVICE | 
222 Loew’s State Building 
Los Angeles, California | 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, attractive folder and 
information concerning this trip Summer Tour 
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(Christmas 
(-rutse 


DEAN F. SHERMAN, Seattle 


DON’T know whose ingenuity “thought 
] up” the Christmas Ship. I don’t know 
whether or not 
cial value to it. 


there 
3ut that is of little mat- 
ter when one ship can be so crammed-full 
of happiness. I doubt if the steamship 
people themselves realized the full extent 
of the joy they were sending to Alaska 
when in 1933 they inaugurated the Christ- 
mas Cruise. 


was any commer- 


We who went as guests did 
not realize that we were to experience one 
of the thrilling episodes of our travels. 
Many of us, in fact, who went the first 
year and again the second, are preparing 
to join Santa again this year on his trip 
to the north. 

Like most of my fellow travelers who 
made this Christmas cruise, I was induced 
to go to Alaska in the wintertime because 
I’d heard so much of Alaska’s unusual 
beauty at that time of year—her towering 
mountains cloaked in white. 

We found the scenery, all of it, but it 
was far beyond description! We also found 
another type of beauty that we had not 
anticipated. That was the beauty of hu- 
man kindness, of honest thankfulness, of 
genuine friendliness. I think probably it 
was the nearest to that 
Christmas we when we say 


real spirit of 
“Peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men,” that any of us had 
ever experienced. 

Our 


mean 


ship was appropriately decorated. A 
large Christmas tree stood at the end of the 
social hall, laden with gifts for Alaskan children. 
Of course, that venerable old fellow Santa Claus 
was there, too, for what would a child’s Christ- 
mas be without him? And true to character, 
this grand old patron saint of childhood fancy, 
he was a master at winning the hearts of little 
children. He won them all, from Ketchikan to 
Seward, sick, healthy, confined, native and white. 


We didn’t escape dry-eyed, not from any one 
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Santa Claus entering The Christmas Ship 


of the ports at which we called. From the time 
the Christmas carols were sing and broadcast 
over our ship’s public address system announc- 
ing our arrival, until the last strains of “Silent 
Night” faded as we sailed 
many heart-touching incidents. I 


away, there were 
that 
even our fine old sea captain became just a bit 


sentimental. 


suspect 


We even caught old Santa wiping 
a tear from his eye when a little native orphan 
brought her most-prized possessions—a penny 
and a stick of gum. 

At Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Cordova and 
the other ports-of-call, our arrival signalled a 


general holiday. Hundreds of children and their 
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parents were waiting on the dock to greet us 
No sooner was the gangplank lowered than 
Santa was surrounded by these thrilled, cheer- 
ing, and laughing Indian and white children. 

Special musical programs were arranged for 
older folk to enjoy. Our ship was a glorified 
“show-boat” where everybody gathered and 
everyone was a friend. 












But the sick and confined were not to be 
overlooked by old Santa Claus. He took his 
orchestra and his singers, we, as guests, tagged 
‘ along to be helpers and went to the homes and 
EVERYBODY te FAVORITE hospitals, until everybody, it seemed, was bub- 

bling over with happiness. 
oe Miss Saylor's Delicious French Mints At Sitka we called at the Alaska Pioneer 


Home. The orchestra entertained these rugged 
Their piquant coolness adds new zest old sourdoughs with tunes familiar to their 


to the Christmas Party and they — youth. I caught a twinkle in many an eye, even 
the perfect complement to the Christ- behind the tears that now and then slipped 


mas Dinner. down aged cheeks. I think I was not far wrong 
when I guessed that many of these old-timers 
were reminiscing back to their boyhood days 
when Santa Claus was their own. 

Only those who have sailed Alaska’s beautiful 
Get several boxes today at sheltered seas in the winter as unofficial Santa 
your dealer's. 25c and 50c sizes. Claus helpers know the thrill of this cruise. 


3 I surmise that the old trouper who played the 










The gracious hostess will see there is 
a generous plate of Miss Saylor's de- 
lightfully refreshing French Mints be- 
side each bridge table. 
















role of Santa Claus goes about his o:her duties 
with the satisfaction that in his later years he 
has reached the actor’s paradise, he _ has 
“starred” in the hearts of children. 





niedébes si é6tases And when the Alaska line people started their 

2 Christmas cruise, they established one of the 

Bs Write Miss Saylor's, Alameda, Calif., for free finest traditional cruises available to winter sea- 
: booklet . . “The Story of Miss Saylor’s.” farers. 











SUMMER VACATION TOURS 
ORIENT ~- SOUTH AMERICA 


AROUND THE Wor.p via TrANns-SipERIAN RAILWAY 






HOTEL WHITCOMB 


At Civic Center SAN FRANCISCO 
Single reom, with bath, from $2.00 














y See : GARAGE Double room, with bath, from $3.00 
Send for illustrated literature under Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons, 
same roof (twin beds each room) from $6.00 


D. F. ROBERTSON streau 


DINING ROOM @ COFFEE TAVERN 
408 South Sprinc Street, Los ANGELES 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. 





James Woods, Pres. 










SPECIAL LOW FARES 
FOR HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


Frequent, Convenient Service to all points. 
Cheaper than driving your own car— 
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The Land of the Aztecs 


Dr. A. Etwoop Apams, Superintendent of Schools 


Rosemead, Los Angeles County 


WELVE thousand years ago an unknown race in- 


habited the high plateau of central 


Mexico. 
thousand years before the glories of the 


Eight 
Egyptian 


Empire, weavers of cloth and makers of pottery went quietly 
about their work near the present site of Mexico City. Recent 
excavations have exposed for our investigation ancient graves 


buried deep under a 20-foot lava flow. While 
the Vandals plundered Rome and Europe sank 
into the Dark Ages, the Mayas of Central 
America and Mexico enjoyed their “Golden 
Age.” When Cortez entered Mexico a hundred 
years before the landing of the Mayflower, he 
found the rich Aztec civilization. In art and 
science it surpassed anything Europe had to 
offer at that time. 


Many of my friends have been privileged to 
see the Egyptian pyramids, historic London, 
beautiful Notre Dame, majestic Rome, and 
other places prominently advertised in tourist 
circulars. I envy them their opportunity to ap- 
preciate first-hand these glimpses into ancient 
civilizations. 
mer in 
tour on sale. 


But I would not exchange a sum- 


Mexico for the best round-the-world 


Old Mexico has pyramids equaling in size 
and age the famous pyramid of Cheops. Treas- 
ures the equal of those found in the tomb ot 
Tut-Ankh-Amen have been taken 
from the tombs of Mitla and 
Monte Alban. Magnificent cathe- 
drals, the Palace of Fine Arts 
with its costly glass curtain and 
free concerts, beautiful parks, 

Chapultepec Castle from where 
Maximilian and Carlotta once 
ruled millions of Indians, the 
Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, 
the National Museum of Mexico, 
the flower market, jungle vil- 
lages, Oaxaca’s turkey dinners, 
the Aztec Citadel and Pyramid 
to the Sun at Teotihuacan, street 
peddlers selling opals, exquisite 
embroidery, tooled leather goods, 
fish lottery tickets, 
wild jungle orchids, orioles, thou- 
sands of butterflies, millions of 
frogs, the House of Tile (dating 
from the sixteenth century where 


sandwiches, 


one might eat for hours at a cost of about 75 
cents), snow-capped Popocatepetl, the bull 
fights, the burro ride from Oaxaca to ancient 
Indian tombs, two nights in a grass-covered 
jungle hut, alarming ferry rides across swiift- 
flowing rivers, bright-colored clothing, jade jew- 
elry, jolly people, perfect courtesy,—are all 
thoughts which flash through my mind as I 
try to relive the most interesting vacation | 
have ever experienced. 

A vacation in Mexico is highly recommended 
for one who is willing to forget his rapid and 
exhausting manner of living, and turn leisurely 
through a country where tomorrow takes care 
of tomorrow’s problems. 


x* * * 


Attractive Guatemala 
 Potarhaegeignh one of the richest American 


regions in physical beauty, in native hu- 
man life, in interest for the mind, 
is blessed like Mexico with all 
climates from tropical to tem- 
perate. Its beautiful and varied 
terrain is matched by wide range 
in stages of living from modern 
Guatemala City to the handicraft 
villages far back in the moun- 
tains. 

From its ports, all the tropics’ 
riches—bananas, coffee, cocoa,— 
pour out to the rest of the world 
Those who visit its time-haunted 
towns return under the spell of 
Mayan ruins, volcanoes 
lakes, lovely Indian fabrics. 

Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America has 
announced its first Guatemalan 
seminar, sailing on S. S. Tela 
of the United Fruit Line from 
Philadelphia December 24 


and 
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He re 


we go sleigh riding across the floor of the beautiful Valley 


December, 


Z ] ce Royal Ari hes 


and Il’ashington Column are snow-mantled in the distance 


Classrooms on W heels 


Winston S. Oaks, San Diego City Schools 


N article in the October issue of Sierra 

Educational News entitled The Valley of 
Flaming Leaves reminded me of my own pleas- 
urable vacation spent.in that same valley, the 
incomparable Yosemite. It also reminded me of 
a certain late afternoon in August when there 
arrived at Camp Number Twelve five heavily- 
laden-buses from which emerged some 200 boys 
and girls of highschool age, who had been gath- 
ered 


together for the trip from all parts of 


Georgia. 


In a jiffy suitcases and grips were unpacked, 


folding-beds were disentangled 


kitchen 


white-clad 


and set up, a 


compact presided over by a smiling 


established under the 
spreading branches of a huge pine tree. 


negro was 


In less 
time than it takes to tell about it the majestic 
rocks of this Na- 


forests and most famous of 


tional Parks were echoing and re-echoing to the 
lusty shouts of young America at play. 

It occurred to me at the time that here was 
real education. These young Georgians were 
seeing America first hand. To them would come 
a realization of the size and greatness of thei: 
country, its tremendous natural resources, the 
potential strength of its teeming millions. 
them the 
realities, not 
books. 


Fx r 


beauties of nature would become 


something to be read about in 

The wild deer, the rough but friendly bear, 
the giant sequoias, the sublime Sierras would, 
henceforth, for such as they be, not vague fig- 
ures of the imagination vicariously acquired, but 
mental images to be 
through life. Provincialism, 
their selfish and would for 
them become forever impossible, for to them 


realities—vivid carried 


sectionalism, with 
narrow outlooks, 
had been given the opportunity of seeing their 
country in its true perspective. 
As I saw it, these boys and girls really were 
(Please turn to Page 8) 
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THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 


Fifteen hundred rooms, all with baths. Five 
restaurants with new low rates. Most central 
location. Situated between two beautiful parks. 


SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 
Show yourC. T. A. membership card when registering 


"TWO GUESTS — ONE PRICE" 


LOS ANGELES’ NEWEST and 
Most Centrally Located Downtown Hotel 


THE MAYFLOWER 
535 SOUTH GRAND AVE. 
Directly across from the Biltmore 
adjoining the beautiful LIBRARY PARK 
Outstanding Innovations 


No Extra Charge for Two Persons 
Occupying the Same Room! 
350 Guest Rooms 


RATES GUARANTEED AS PUBLISHED 
Double Beds Choice, Twin or Double Beds 


$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 


You don’t have to bargain! 


All outside rooms — all equipped 
with either tub or shower bath, 

or combination bath 
ANOTHER NOVEL FEATURE 
Monterey Cocktail Room 

® 
Garage adjoining—50e 
—"in and out” 





CET er ae etl el tet 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 














"ONE PRICE—TWO GUESTS" | 
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Announcing 


SECOND SEMESTER OF 
THE EIGHTH ANNUAL 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL 
BROADCAST! 


January 9th to May 28th, 1936 


A Radio Course in Music-Enjoyment 


FTER A SHORT INTERMISSION, 

A corresponding with the holiday vaca 

tion of the schools, the Standard School Broadcast will be 
resumed on January 9th. 


During the Spring Semester (divided into six periods) 
this Radio Course in Music-Enjoyment will discuss a 
variety of interesting subjects. These subjects are: THE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, January 9, 16, 23, 30; 
THE COMPOSERS, February 6, 13, 20, 27; ELE- 
MENTS OF EXPRESSION, March 5, 12, 19, 26; 
MUSIC-ENJOYMENT TEST AND GENERAL RE- 
VIEW, April 2; AMERICA IN MUSIC, April 16, 23, 
30; and MUSIC IN LIFE, May 7, 14, 21, 28. As in 
the past, the talented Standard Ensemble will musically 
illustrate the various orchestra arrangements and musical 
selections studied in these Broadcast lessons. 


A Teacher's Manual of printed lessons covering the 
entire Standard School Broadcast course will be furnished 
to any accredited Pacific Coast teacher or parent-teacher 
group-leader free of charge. All requests for Teacher's 
Manuals must be made through school principals or parent- 
teacher group-leaders, who are being supplied with request 
forms. Adult listening groups may obtain Manuals from 
Standard School Broadcast, 225 Bush St., San Francisco. 


LISTEN TO 
STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 
and STANDARD SYMPHONY HOUR 


The Standard School Broadcast is presented Thursday 
mornings—11:00 to 11:45 a. m., P. S. T.—over NBC 
stations KFSD (San Diego), KFI (Los Angeles), KPO 
(San Francisco), KGW (Portland), KOMO (Seattle), 
KHQ (Spokane). 


The Standard Symphony Hour, one of the West's greatest 
radio features, is presented every Thursday, 8:15 to 9:15 
p. m., P. S. T., over the same stations, with the exception 
of KFSD. Study-numbers of the morning School Broadcast 
will be played in their entirety during the Symphony Hour 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Skating on the largest outdoor rink in Western United States; near Camp Curry, 
below Glacier Point, Yosemite Valley 


(Continued from Page 6) 


not taking a vacation; rather, they were attend- 
ing a school on wheels; a school without text- 
books, paper, pencils, or buildings but with all 
America for a teacher and the whole great beau- 
tiful out-of-doors for a playground. 


Our Children’s Birthright 


They were simply viewing their birthright, 
and the privilege that was theirs is one that 


should be given to 


every child at 


before he reaches maturity. 


some time 


The question, therefore, resolves itself into 
one of finding transportation for large numbers 
of young people at the lowest possible cost. 

For the 
problem is 


so-called consolidated schools this 
comparatively simple for they 
are already provided with a means of trans- 
porting their student bodies. All 
United States there are 
unionized 


over the 
thousands of these 
schools all of which are equipped 
kept busy 


throughout the spring, fall, and winter months. 


with serviceable buses which are 


these buses doing during the 


summer vacation? 


Sut what are 
In most instances they are 
parked in garages acquiring rust and depreciat- 
ing in value. 


Vacation Travel Excursions 


Why couldn’t these buses be turned into the 
means of providing cheap vacations for the chil- 
dren of the people who pay for them? Why 
couldn’t groups of high school boys and girls 
under proper adult leadership spend a portion 
of the summer months seeing the country in 
their own school buses. It doesn’t sound unrea- 
sonable. 


Even if the district did nothing but provide 
the bus and required those using it to pay for 
the gas, oil, depreciation, and insurance the cost 
would be very small when spread over the large 
number of children who would be able to go. 


City schools have a slightly different problem 
to face for they do not as a rule have buses of 
their own, but it does not seem beyond the 


range of possibility that the transportation com- 
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panies who reap millions every year carrying 


the children from their homes to school and HK U Y O N MERI T 


back again might be prevailed upon to furnish a 


and 
few at very low cost to get the movement 


compare 5 : 
started. with —- 
After all, looking at the matter from a purely any auditorium 


: . 35 mm 
selfish point of view, what better means of ad- euateel 


vertising could they possibly adopt? The movies Film. 
find it profitable to advertise by giving us a 
taste of the next picture. Why isn’t it just as 
logical for transportation companies to adver- 


tise by giving children a taste of travel. 
The first and only ball 
* ¢ * bearing projector and 
sound head built in one 


° unit — no attachments. 
Blackfeet Indians ee a 
Sound Qua'ity 
REAT Northern Railway has sponsored the Volume 

publication of a unique volume “Blackfeet Picture Qua'ity 

. 7 : . Mechanical Precision 
Indians,” which should appeal to everyone in- celiac dete 
terested in the Indians of North America. This 


colorful volume presents pictorially, color repro- See It—Herr It—FREE HOL M bb Me 
ductions of the famous portraits of Winold Reiss DEMONSTRATION 
F Oe age : a Sold to schools on an 
For 20 years Mr. Reiss has spent his summers e-sy payment plan in Educator Projector 
among the Indians in their “Land of Shining 19 payments—19 months 


sean 2 . uality with rability 
Mountains.” The new volume also presents the Sanaa agin nate Quality Durabilit 
first authentic historical account of the Black- Ss 5 y 


ii guarantee. 
feet Indians in an article, “Out of the North, ie eo ek jane abe a we elas be a 
» 


written by Frank Bird Linderman. There are 7 L 

pages, 10 by 12 inches; 49 of the paintings are HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 

in color. 1817 N. Orchard Street CHICAGO 
The book may be secured from the Educa- oe yeti FILM CO. 

; ‘ irec Ypres y - Pat raw S acific Coast actory epresentative 

tional Direc tor, Great Northern Railway, St. 821 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO 

Paul, Minnesota, at $3.50 per copy. 


For Xmas Give Your Boy or Girl 


A GENUINE LEATHER PENCIL SET WITH 
PL 


ERE’S a Christmas gift that surely will 
delixht every boy and girl. It’s a beau- 
tiful, genuine leather pencil set. 


This set consists of five regular 5e 
value pencils, with individual name 
imprinted on each in lustrous gold 
color, a six-inch, hardwood, bevel- 

ed ruler and a GENUINE 
LEATHER, name-imprinted, 

pencil case with snap 


ORDER NOW! 


This useful personalized gift for 

children is the “big surprise” to make 

them happy. Be sure your bey and 

girl receive a set soon. Mail your order 

teday! Send remittance of fifty cents (50c) 

in cash, stamps, check or money order, also 

print carefully names to be imprinted. WE 

PAY POSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS IN U. S. 
(Canadian or foreign orders add ten cents per 
set to cover additional postage.) Address Dept. FC. 


UNION PENCIL CO a net nae gery 
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—Photo A. Steiner, Saint Moritx, Switzerland 


Winter Scene in Switzerland. The Leaning Tower of Saint Moritz. 
Snowy Alps lift their mighty ramparts across the background 
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The Lost Star 
A Christmas Play 


Aaney Orson, Teacher, Third Grade 
Lompoc Elementary School 


Scene I. The living room of the Wilson home. 


Scene II. A field. 


Time. Christmas Eve 


Characters: 
Bobbie Wilson, about eight years old. 
Mrs. Wilson, his mother 
Mr. Wilson, his father 
The Grandmother. 
Patsy, Bobbie’s little playmate. 
Ruth, the maid. 
Mrs. Smith, Patsy’s mother 
The Angel. 
Carol singers. 
Characters in tableaus 
Scene I 


Mother and Ruth are wrapping gifts at the 
table right. Granny sits in a large rocking-chair 
A low stool is beside her. Father 
and Bobbie are busy decorating the tree left back. 
Granny ts sewing or knitting 


right center 


There hy the gen- 
eral confusion assoctated with the holidays 


Mother: Well, let me see, I have the pack- 
ages wrapped for the Browns, and the Rays— 
Oh, I forgot, I little 
something to Miss Jackson. (Thinks a minute.) 
Ruth, run and get the atomizer from the bottom 
drawer in my got that from Mrs. 
Townsend last year. She won’t know the differ- 
ence and I never use it. 

Ruth: Yes, 

Mother: 
names off 


almost have to give a 


dresser. I 


(Exit L.) 

I am so tired—let me see— (crosses 
What on shall 
Elaine? She has everything. 


madam. 


list). earth I give 
Granny: Why don’t you give to those who 


really are in need instead of those who have 


too much? 

Mother: But Grandma, I 
thing to Elaine. Think what being her friend 
means socially. 


must give some- 


VOLUME 31 ‘ 


Granny: But so many people need things— 
Mother: I did my duty, I gave to the com- 
munity chest. 


Ruth enters back 


Ruth: Madam, there is a beggar at the back 
door. He wants a bite to eat. 

Mother: Ruth, you know I don’t approve of 
feeding tramps. 

3obbie: (Coming downstairs.) Ruth, is he 
really hungry? 

Father: Since its Christmas, we might give 
him something. 

Mother: No, we'll have an army of tramps 


we gave liberally to charities— 
Ruth exit back 

Granny: “The gift without the giver’’— 

Mother: Don't be so old-fashioned—I’ve done 
my duty. 

Granny: “And the Master said, ‘We are un- 
profitable servants. We have done that which 
was our duty to do.’” 

Mother: Oh don’t bother me. 
how tired I am? 


Can’t you see 
Father: The tree looks pretty nice, doesn’t it, 
son? 


Bobbie: My, but isn’t it grand? 


Ruth 


Ruth: Madam, little Patsy is at the back door. 
She has a present for Bobbie. 

Bobbie: Oh, goodie! (Runs out back.) 

Mother: Why does Bobbie insist on playing 
with those dirty little children? 

Father: I try to give him everything so he 
will stay home. 

Granny: With Patsy’s father sick, and seven 
mouths to feed, there won’t be much Christmas 
there. Poor little kiddies! 

Enter Bobbie and Patsy back 

kitten in his arms 


enter back 


Bobbie has a 


Bobbie: Mother, see what Patsy gave me? 

Mother: (shudders) Take it away! 

Patsy: It’s all I have to give Bobbie, Mrs 
Wilson. 

Mother: But Bobbie has a lovely cat. We 
don’t want this scraggly thing— 

Patsy: Mother says we can’t have it either 
We need all the milk for the baby. I thought 


[11] 
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maybe you had so much extra milk that maybe 
you could spare some for a kitty. 

Mother: We have a cat. Take it out with 
you, Patsy. 

Bobbie: (pleading) But Mother, Patsy gave 
it to me. It’s my Christmas present. Can't I 
keep it? 

Mother: (emphatically) No, Bobbie, its sick. 
Take it with you, Patsy. 

Patsy exit back, taking kitten 

Bobbie: Goodbye, Patsy! (Turns to mother.) 
Mother, what can I give Patsy? 

Mother: We'll find something. Now go and 
play with your toys. 

Bobbie: The kitty won’t have a very happy 
Christmas, will it? 

Mother: With your own lovely cat, why do 
you want to bother with that stray kitten? 

30bbie: It was so little and cold and hungry 
—(goes to play with his toys, then turns to 
his mother.) Mother, Patsy says they won't 
have a turkey tomorrow. I have some money. 
May I buy them one? 

Mother: Honestly, Bobbie, what next? 

Bobbie: Then may I invite some of the chil- 
dren from school to see my tree and toys. Miss 
Blaine says some of the children won't get 
many toys. 

Mother: Listen, dear, mother is sorry, but 
she can’t have the house all tracked up. And 
Mother is also very tired and still has much to 
do, so don’t bother her anymore. 

Bobbie: Won’t you tell me a story? 

Mother: No, there is some last-minute shop- 
ping I must do. 

Bobbie: (Turns to his Father.) Daddy, will 
you tell me a story? 

Father: No, I must go with Mother. 

Mother: Granny will tell you a story, then 
go to bed like a good little boy and Santa will 
come. Run and tell Ruth to bring my coat and 
hat. 


Bobbie exits “L” and Ruth returns with wraps 
Bobbie returns 

Bobbie: Will Santa go to Patsy’s house? 

Mother: Perhaps! (Exit L with Father.) 

Bobbie: (Sits on stool beside Granny.) 
Granny, tell me a story. 

Granny: What story tonight, dear? 

3obbie: A Christmas story—bout shepherds 
and wisemen— 

Granny: It was a cold night long ago—the 
shepherds saw a star in the sky—a bright star— 

Bobbie: (Looks to the top of the tree.) 
Granny, there is no star on our tree— 

Granny: Bobbie, I am afraid the star is lost. 
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Bobbie: Lost? 


Granny: Yes, the star that lead the shep- 
herds to where the Babe of Bethlehem lay— 

Bobbie: And now the star is lost so we can’t 
find the baby? 

Granny: I’m afraid we can’t. 

Bobbie: Why can’t we find the star? 

Granny: The world has forgotten how to 
give. 

Bobbie: Granny, could just a little boy like 
me find the star? 

Enter Patsy back 

Patsy: Bobbie, may I please look at your 
pretty tree? 

Bobbie: (Jumps up, excited.) Granny is tell- 
ing me a story. Patsy, long ago, on a cold night 
the shepherds saw a bright star. It showed 
them where the Baby Christ Child was. But 
now the star is lost. 

Patsy: Why is it lost? 

Sobbie: Because people don’t know how to 
give anymore. 

Patsy: Can’t anyone find it? 

Bobbie: I think maybe a little boy like me 
can find it. I’m going to look. 

Patsy: May I go too? 

Bobbie: Yes, but you haven’t a coat. I'll find 
you one. 


Bobbte exit “L” 


Patsy: (Wondering around.) I’m so glad I 
can just look at that beautiful tree— 
Bobbie enter “L” with coat 

Bobbie: Here, shh—Granny is asleep. We'll 

tiptoe out. . 


Children exit “L.” 

Granny dozes. 

Carol “Away in a Manger” offstage. 

Enter “L” Mother and Father. Look around 
and wake Granny. 

Mother: Where is Bobbie? 

Father: Is the little rascal in bed so soon? 

Granny: (Flustered.) Oh, dear, I must have 
been asleep! 

Mother: (Calls Ruth, who enters back.) Is 
Bobbie in bed? 

Ruth: No, Madam, I thought he was playing 
here. 

Granny: Oh, dear me! He was just here! 

Mrs. Smith enters “B” 


Mrs. Smith: Is my Patsy here? 

Mother: (Hysterically.) No, and Bobbie is 
gone too. Go look for them everyone—don’t 
stand there— 

Father: Calm yourself, Mother, they haven't 
gone far— 
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Mother: Call the neighbors—call the police to 
find our children. 


Curtain 
Carol—**Hark the Herald Angels Sing”—off- 
stage. 
Scene II 


A field. A stack of hay or straw R-C-B. Dim 


lights. 
Enter children “R” 

Patsy: I'm scared, Bobby, I think I should 
go home. 

Bobby: No, we might find the star here. 

Patsy: It looks like the field the shepherds 
were in. 

Bobby: Granny says maybe a little boy like 
me could find it. 

Patsy: Bobby, I’m so tired— 

Bobby: 
straw.) 


Let’s rest here. (Goes over to the 
Patsy: I’m sleepy, Bobby— 


Bobby: You rest here and I'll watch for the 
Star. 


Patsy lies down to sleep. Bobby watches awhile, 
then too hes down. Soft singing offstage, “Oh 
Come All Ye Faithful.” Angel appears. Bobby sits 


up. 
Angel: You are looking for the lost star— 


Bobby: (Starts.) Yes, can you tell me where 
I can find it? 


Angel: You can’t go and look for the star. It 
is in your heart. 

Bobby: Granny says you can find it if you 
know how to give. 

Angel: Yes— 

Bobby: And can a little boy have a star in 
his heart? 

Angel: If he remembers that Christmas is to 
make others happy. 

Bobby: Everyone in the whole world? 
Christmas in the whole world? 

Angel: Yes, I will show you. 


Is it 


Tableaus of Italy, Holland, and Norway, or any 
other three countries, with carols offstage repre- 
senting the countries. Carols for these may be 
found in Fifty Christmas Carols of all Nations 
published by Willis Music Company. 

Bobby: I see, and in Holland they 
Santa’s horse and in Norway they 
birds so they can have Christmas too. 

Angel: Yes, so that all may have Christmas. 
Would you like to see the first Christmas? 

Tableau of Nativity. Carol, “First Noel.” 

Tableau of the Smith family grouped around 
the father who seems to be ill. 


feed 
feed the 
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Bobby: That is the Smiths. They have no 
turkey and no toys. Patsy, wake up! (Shakes 
her. Angel and scene disappear.) 

Bobby: Patsy, I saw your family, but they 
have gone— 


Enter “R” Mother, Father, and Mrs. Smith 

Mother: (Excited.) Oh, darling you are here. 
Why did you go away? 

Bobby: We went to find the lost star. 

Mother: The lost star? 


Bobby: There was no star on our Christmas 
tree. Granny said it was lost. 

Mrs. Smith: Patsy, why did you go away? 

Patsy: I went with Bobby, to help him find 
the Shepherds’ star because it was lost. 

Bobby: I saw an Angel. She said the star 
was in your heart. To have the star you must 
make others happy on Christmas. 

Father: Come with us, Bobby. 

Bobby: But I want to make others happy— 

Mother: Come with us and you will make 
Mother and Daddy happy. 

Bobby: I want to make all the children in the 
whole world happy. The Angel showed me all 
the children in the world. 

Mother: We can’t have all the children in 
the world, Bobby, but we'll have all the children 
in town. 

Father: We'll have a big party and all give 
each other something. 

Patsy: May I come, Mrs. Wilson? 

Mother: Indeed, and bring your Mother, and 
sisters, and brothers. 

Patsy: But I have 
kitten. 

Mother: Bobby will love it. 

Bobby: Come, Patsy, we're going to invite 
all the children in town to our big Christmas 
party. 


no present except the 


Patsy: Aren’t we going to look for the star 
anymore? 

Bobby: (To 
found The Star. 

Mother: I think so too, son. 


Mother.) Mother, I think we 


(Group walk slowly offstage talking. “Silent 
Night” offstage.) 


Curtain 


Ideas for tableaus: 


Duteh—Children dressed in Dutch 
Wooden shoes with hay in them. 


costumes. 


Italian—Have children in 
drawing gifts from an urn. 


Italian costumes 


Norwegian—Children 
on a pole for the birds. 


placing sheaf of grain 


Russian—Mother with armload of gifts. Chil- 
dren passing gifts. Peasant aprons may be made 
to look like they have 


been embroidered by 
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using crayola. Boots may be made with 
struction paper or oilcloth. 

Nativity—Copy a good picture. 

Smith family—Have the father seated in a 
chair wearing an old bathrobe. The Mother holds 
doll for the baby. There should be four 
more children grouped around. 

A curtain back 


the tableaus. 


Back on Schedule 


J. Murray Lees, Pu. D. 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


a large 


half-way may be drawn for 


The following article by Dr. Lee, Director of 
Research of the Burbank City Schools, shows 
how one school system has re-adjusted a salary 
schedule made chaotic by depression conditions. 

A sense of fairness on the part of everybody 
concerned was the first requirement in the sit- 
uation. Careful study and the application of just 
principles then led to a solution. 

What has been done in Burbank can doubt- 
less be accomplished in other cities and districts 
to adjust tangled salary situations. This article 
by Dr. Lee is recommended for careful reading 
by administrators and teachers.—Ed. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how 
one system managed to get back on a salary 
schedule after having had the schedule “frozen,” 
deductions made and utter confusion resulting. 


URBANK City School system was work- 
ing until 1931 under a salary schedule. This 
schedule provided for regular 
year. In 1931 the schedule 
action of the 


increases each 
“frozen” by 
that is, no 
In the following year 
then came a _ period 
neither cuts were made nor raises given. 

By 1935 the result was a most chaotic condi- 
tion as far as salaries were concerned. Teachers 
with four or five years experience in the system 
were getting the same salaries as teachers with 
only one year. 


was 
board of education, 
increases were granted. 
a cut was 


made, when 


There was no consistent pro- 
vision made for recognizing either the amount 
of training or professional growth. 

The Burbank City Teachers Association un- 
der the direction of its president, R. G. Banks, 
and acting upon the suggestion of the superin- 
tendent of schools, undertook to study the sit- 
uation and develop a plan that would be satis- 
factory to the teachers and to the Board of 
Education 


After an unbelievable amount of work, a plan 
was finally evolved which met the approval of 
all the teaching body and the board of educa- 
tion. The plan so satisfactorily solved the prob- 


lem in Burbank that the essential details are 


offered in case any other system is struggling 
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with the same problem. Much of the credit of 
the plan should be given to the committee from 
the teachers association and Mr. Banks, who 
did the actual work, and to the superintendent, 
B. F. Enyeart, who encouraged the study, and 
advised with the committee. 

Briefly, the new salary schedule provided for 
recognition of experience, training and profes- 
sional growth. It was necessary to develop a 
separate schedule for the elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. 

1. The salaries paid were adjusted to equal 
90% of what the salaries would have been, had 
the schedule been continued. This percentage 
would have been greater, but the 5% budget 
limitation would not permit any greater in- 
crease. In case it is possible to make adjust- 
ments at a later date, all of the salaries on the 
schedule can be 
basis. 


increased on a _ percentage 

2. Experience was allowed with the excep- 
tion of four alternate years. If these four years 
had not been omitted, increases would have 
been so great that the 5% budget limitation 
would have been exceeded. This was a tem- 
porary provision and will gradually disappear 
from the schedule. 

3. Training was provided for by the estab- 
lishment of four classes in the elementary and 
three classes in the high school system. These 
classes are as follows: 

Elementary 

Class I. Two years preparation. 

Class II. Two years plus 30 units or three 
years preparation. 

Class III. 

Class IV. 


units. 


AB or equivalent degree. 
AB or equivalent degree plus 30 


Secondary 
Preparation equivalent to 4 years. 
AB or equivalent degree plus 30 


Class. I. 

Class II. 
units. 

Class III. 


units. 


AB or equivalent degree plus 60 


The differences in salary paid between one 
class and another is the same as the difference 
between one year’s experience and an added 
year’s experience. These classes make it pos- 
sible for a teacher to increase her salary by in- 
creasing her training as well as experience in 
teaching. The maximum salary paid in each 
class differs considerably and increases for ex- 
perience continues longer in the higher classes 
than in the lower. 

4. Professional advancement is cared for 
with the provision that six professional growth 
units must be earned before the teacher can 

(Please turn to Page 52) 
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A Planetary Chart 


ORLD Time and Date Chart is an in- 
7 came educational device created and 
prepared by Frank D. Walsh, 1853 North Ave- 
ay nue 51, Los Angeles. 
It simplifies compari- 
sons of standard times 
around the world and 
demonstrates action of 
the international Date- 
Line. It is a valuable 
aid in radio and short- 
wave transmission. 
The chart is made of 
heavy bristolboard, 
8% inches square, surmounted by a revolving 
dial, with map in six colors. Mr. Walsh’s device 
is of interest to many California teachers. 
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California Travelog 
Roy W. Coup 


URING October, official duties found the 

Secretary of California Teachers Associa- 
tion in many parts of the state. September’s 
journeys were in the extreme northern section 
of an extremely large state, October, the Indian 
Summer month, was spent in the far south and 
on the Mother Lode where California’s golden 
flood hangs from her trees, gushes from her 
wells or is cradled from her sands. 


In Los Angeles, October 5, we enjoyed a 
busy day with the Southern Section at Hotel 
Biltmore. Vincent P. Maher, president, had 
prepared an interesting meeting. Mr. Maher, 
F. L. Thurston, section secretary, and J. Harold 
Kingsley, publicity director, were the principal 
speakers. 

Mr. Maher made a plea for the support of 
C. T. A. and N. E. A. in their endeavor to give 
the children of California and of the United 
States those advantages which rightfully belong 
to them. In a well-told story he exemplified the 
necessity of joining hands for a common pur- 
pose. 

Committee chairmen who reported included: 

E. P. Couch, Los Angeles, Tenure. 

H. W. Heyl, Los Angeles, Publicity. 

E. Lee Holden, Covina, Credit Unions. 

talph W. Heywood, Glendale, Bureau of Wel- 
fare. 

Cc. L. Broadwater, El Segundo, Administrative 
Units. 

Flora N. Cohn, Los Angeles, Classroom Teacher 
Problems. 

Floyd J. Highfill, Los Angeles, Membership. 
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Leland Pryor, Pasadena, special C. T. A. dele- 
gate to the World Federation of Education con- 
ferences, Oxford, England, reported a wonder- 
ful meeting filled with 
lectures. 


contacts, travel and 


Mr. Maher closed the meeting with a well- 
prepared statement of retirement as the Los 
Angeles City school department will administer 
it. 


ATURDAY evening the C. T. A. Board of Di- 

rectors gathered in San Diego. The directors 
meeting was held in the Administration Build- 
ing, California Pacific International Exposition 
Through the courtesy of Mrs. Vesta Muehleisen, 
director of education, the board-room was made 
available for the directors. Routine 
was conducted. 


business 


The Exposition is rare in its setting. Every 
detail of building, landscape effect and lighting 
makes it a place of delight and beauty. 


The convention of school superintendents has 
been covered. The three days at Coronado were 
well worthwhile for anyone connected with Cali- 
fornia education. 


Thursday, October 10, and Friday, the 11, were 
spent in the office. Saturday I drove down 
through the Santa Clara Valley, past Stanford 
University, through San Jose to Hollister, which 
lies at the base of the foothills in the shadow of 
the Pinnacles. Mrs. Hazel Bengard, superinten- 
dent of schools of San Benito County, had called 
her trustees for a discussion of new laws and 
problems applicable to their districts. It was a 
luncheon meeting, and mellowed by a good meal, 
the trustees listened and two 
hours. 


questioned for 


ONDAY afternoon, 
with the 


October 14, 
teachers of Alameda at Alameda 
High School. Superintendent William G. Paden 
presided. Dr. George Thompson, principal of the 
high school, spoke briefly, after which there was 
a discussion of Association problems and 
laws. 


was spent 


new 


Lovely Santa Maria 


That night I left for Santa Maria. This city of 
northern Santa Barbara County was named for 
the Mother of Jesus by the pious Spaniards of 
old California. Santa Maria is not on the main 
line, its railroad station being Guadalupe. There 
I was met by Superintendent Robert Bruce, who 
is in charge of Santa Maria elementary schools 
He has a fine corps of teachers 
their work and housed 


interested in 
in up-to-date buildings 


His kindergartens are not in the big school- 
houses but are in other parts of the city, in 
attractive little structures that resemble well- 


kept homes. 

The high school and junior college are under 
the administration of Andrew P. Hill, Jr., who 
this year returned to school work after two 
years with an architectural firm in Los Angeles 

Miss Frances Davey, president of the teachers 
club, had prepared a meeting of the Santa Maria 
and Orcutt teachers at the elementary 
It was well attended and much interest 


school 


was 


manifested in retirement, tenure and other new 
school laws. 
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Wednesday morning, by stage, I left for Santa 
Barbara. The way led through Orcutt and 
Lompoc. The road wound through mountains and 
along the sea Once we frightened a doe and 
two fawns. They loped gracefully away to a 
safer place. 


The stay in Santa Barbara was spent in visit- 
ing. Curtis Warren, superintendent, has a modern 
system with a body of well-trained, loyal teach- 


ers. 


A’ Santa Barbara, one of the best preserved 

of the old missions, is an attraction for 
visitors to the city. The State College, under the 
presidency of Dr. Clarence L. Phelps, is on the 
brow of a hill overlooking city and bay. The 
high school, under the principalship of Harvey 
Holt, one of my former co-workers in San Mateo 
County, reported 100% membership in C. T. A. 
Mrs. Grace Forsyth, president of the City Teach- 
ers Club, promised a high enrollment of the 
other schools of Santa Barbara. 


Santa Barbara County 


Mrs. Muriel Edwards was at the Court House, 
the most distinctive county building in Califor- 
nia. Its architecture is in perfect harmony with 
the other structures of the city, and is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden. Mrs. Edwards is 
justly proud of her teachers, who, at the time, 
were studying in conference groups with Dean 
Kefauver and Dr. Harold Hand of Stanford. Mrs. 
Edwards recently completed her manual of in- 
formation for Santa Barbara County elementary 
schools. It is replete with informational matters 
concerning supplies, equipment, books, and rules 
and regulations. She also issued a supplementary 
book-list for the schools. Her book-list of 1934, 
of 176 pages, is filled with titles of the various 
publications which may be used by the schools. 
oS 

Next morning, with Secretary F. L. Thurston 
of the Southern Section, several schools of Ven- 
tura County were visited. First on the list was 
Ventura City. Here we met Superintendent E. L. 
Van Dellen, who heads a progressive school 
system which takes the pupils from the kinder- 
garten through the junior college. 


Formerly known as San Buena Ventura, “the 
saint of good fortune,” and now commonly 
known as the “City of Poinsettias,” Ventura is 
the county seat of Ventura County. It is in the 
heart of a beautiful citrus belt, and has many 
acres of walnuts. Producing oil wells are found 
in adjoining sections. The county has great 
wealth. 


See from Ventura, we visited at 
Oxnard, where we arrived at noon. Prin- 
cipal W. D. Bannister was attending to Red 
Cross work. We were shown through the build- 
ing and the work of the schools was explained 
by H. A. Berlin, vice-principal. 


The next stop was Moorpark. The elemen- 
tary schools are under direction of Elmer J. See, 
a progressive young man who is giving the chil- 
dren a splendid start on their educational ca- 
reers. Mr. See maintains a practically perfect 
attendance by displaying a California State flag 
outside each of the rooms in which no child has 
been absent or tardy during the month. 
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Miss Gretchen Allen, the social studies teacher, 
was engaged in a project on the Western Move- 
ment. Her boys and girls are certainly well- 
infor: \ concerning the migration from eastern 
Unite. States out to the West. 

The First Grade teacher, Bernice Carlson, is a 
nature lover. Besides teaching her boys and girls 
the ways of the small animals of the region, it 
is no uncommon thing for her to bring a harm- 
less snake to school and teach her children that 
many members of the snake family are friends 
of the human family. 


E then went to the high school, which is 

under the principalship of Robert M. Wil- 
son. Mr. Wilson is a Native Son, born within a 
block of the old historic Plaza at Sonoma. At 
the football field, we watched his boys in their 
practice. One of his players is a young man of 
more than ordinary stature. He is six feet four 
and one-half inches tall and weighs 320 pounds, 
is a good athlete and is continuing to take on 
beef, brawn and education. 

That night in Glenn Tavern, Santa Paula, Mr. 
Thurston and I met with school administrators 
of Ventura County. Mr. Wilson of Moore Park 
School presided. Discussion followed for several 
hours, after which, with Superintendent W. K. 
Cobb, I rode back to Ventura, entrained for San 
Francisco. 


Monday, October 28, with D. R. Jones, our field 
representative, we started toward the Mother 
Lode country. Short stops were made along the 
way. 


Statue of Chief Solano 


The first was in Solano County. Just off the 
highway, not far from Fairfield, is the statue 
of Solano, the Indian chieftain after whom the 
county is named. 

Through the efforts of Senator Thomas Mc- 
Cormick of Rio Vista and Assemblyman Ernest 
C. Crowley of Suisun, the 1931 Legislature ap- 
propriated a fund for the erection of a bronze 
figure of heroic mold to perpetuate the memory 
of a famous figure of California history. 


HE main inscription is the following quota- 
tion from General Mariano Guadalupi Vallejo: 


Francisco Solano (Sem Yeto) 
Chief of the Suisun Indians 
Friend of the White Man 
To the bravery and in particular to the diplomacy 
of that great Chieftain of the Suisun Indtans, 
civilization ts indebted for the conquest of the 
territory which today composes the counties of 
Solano, Napa, Sonoma and Lake. 


This monument was erected in 1934 through 
funds appropriated by the people of the State of 
California. The site was donated by the Improved 
Order of Redmen of the Reservation of California. 

William Gordon Huff, Sculptor. 


Starting on again we paused for time at Sac- 
ramento, then entered the foothill country. 
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Before reaching Placerville, we turned off the 
main road and went to the old town of Coloma, 
where on January 24, 1848, James Marshall dis- 
covered gold in the millrace of Sutter’s mill and 
thus changed the whole course of California’s 
history. The site of the old mill is marked by a 
huge pile of rock about ten feet from the edge 
of the river. The mill site is now in deep water 
and can be reached only by walking a slippery 
log which extends from the to a jutting 
rock. The monument erected by the state in 
honor of the discoverer is located on the top of 
the highest mountain in the vicinity of Coloma, 


shore 


and can be seen from the road which winds 
through the valley. 
Placerville and El Dorado 
Tuesday was spent in Placerville. We first 


visited E. J. Fitzgerald, El Dorado County super- 
intendent of schools. Mr. Fitzgerald is in a beau- 
tiful little court-house located on the main 
street. On the walls of his office are two shields 
with the Great Seal of California in bronze. 
These stated that El Dorado County was 
awarded first place for the best general exhibit 
for one- and two-teacher schools at the 1935 
California State Fair. Mr. Fitzgerald reported 
that El Dorado County would have 100% mem- 
bership in C. T. A. this vear. 


A’ the grammar school Principal John Palmer 
took us through the rooms 

some of the developments taking place on the 
school grounds. The Placerville elementary 
school was built on a steep side hill. The only 
playground space was at the top of the hill a 


and showed us 


block back of the building. During the past 
two years the solid rock has been cut away. 
Level places have been secured which provide 
play places for a number of the children. In 
addition, the south side of the school has been 
terraced. The P.-T. A. has put in a beautiful 


strip of lawn. 


At the high school, teachers and pupils were 
dDusily engaged in sorting two truckloads of 
clothing, shoes and various sorts of wearing 
apparel for Red Cross use. B. E. Larson is the 
principal. He came from El Portal, Plumas 
County, this year to succeed E. C. Brown, now 
at the new San Francisco Junior College. Mr. 
Larson’s first visit to Placerville after being 
elected brought him a view of part of the school 
buildings in flames. His work to the present 
time has been in rebuilding. The main building 
is an impressive brick structure on a large, 
fairly level school-ground. Eleven routes are 
covered by six high school buses. The school has 


an enrollment of 460. Besides transporting the 
children to Placerville, buses take pupils from 
the county into Auburn, where they are edu- 


cated at the expense of El Dorado County. 


— day we traveled to Amador County. Our 
first visit was with Superintendent Wallace 


Wilson. He has a relatively large county to 


cover. With the exception of a rural supervisor, 
he has all of the work of the county, both in the 
visiting and general office procedure, under his 
United 
project of 


the office he showed us a 
map, an Eighth Grade 


own care. In 
States 


Ply- 
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mouth school, which had won a prize at 
State Fair. Each state was made from the 
of a tree secured from some individual or school 
child in the state in question. For instance, a 
teacher from New Hampshire sent wood from an 
elm tree planted by Daniel Webster on the old 
Webster homestead. North Dakota contributed a 
Bad Lands cedar from the ranch 
erated by Theodore Roosevelt in 1883-84. Penn- 
sylvania was represented by a piece of pine log 
from the old cabin in Penns Woods, while Massa- 
chusetts is made from one of the elm trees that 
lined the streets in Plymouth. Boys and girls of 
the school not only learned much geography in 
this project, but the historical background which 
came from the work was of great value. 


the 
wood 


piece of op- 


school at Jackson 


W" visited the elementary 

and talked to the teachers and to uppe! 
boys and girls. Guy V. Towsley is prin- 
cipal. The school is located on a hill-top where 
there was no way the grounds. 
As a project for the last few graduating classes, 


grade 


of beautifying 


Mr. Towsley has had concrete retaining walls 
build by the children for a certain distance in 
front of the school. The space between the re- 


taining wall and the school house was then filled 
with good earth brought by wheelbarrow or 
sack-load. In the artificial garden thus formed 
have been planted trees and shrubs native to 
the section. All of the fronts of the two long 
buildings have been cared for in this way. The 
class of 1936 was engaged in putting up the 
forms for the retaining wall on the south end of 
the building. as the forms have been 
completed and the cement mixed and poured by 


As soon 


the boys and girls, the job of filling will com- 
mence, after which a new _ section will be 
planned. 

At the highschool we found Donald McKay, 


principal, engaged in 
some of his teachers. 
year as a principal. 

taught in Modesto. 
in his endeavor to 
system. 


discussing problems with 
This is Mr. McKay’s first 
For past he 
He is thoroughly in earnest 
give his pupils a fine 


several years 


school 


Vocational Training at Jackson 


J. S. Williams, Jackson man who left his 
native town to prepare for school work and re- 
turned in charge of the vocational training, has 
so instructed his pupils that they have won 
prizes at the State Fair for their hand-work 
Many homes in the neighborhood fur- 
niture made by the pupils direction. 


possess 


under his 


MADOR takes its 
Amador, a Spanish grantee. During the years 


County name from Pedro 


gone by, this area has produced millions of 
dollars in gold. 
That night we traveled to Calaveras County. 


San Andreas has been the county seat since 1866. 
The marker erected by the Chamber of 
merce says that the city is in the heart of the 
southern mines. It was settled by Mexicans in 
1848, and named after the Catholic parish of St. 
Andrew. The first newspaper was published on 
September 24, 1856. It was the 


Com- 


rendezvous of 


(Please turn to Page 48) 
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C. T. A. Conference on Modern Education 


N Friday, December 6, in connection with the semi-annual meeting of the State 
Council of Education, California Teachers Association, it is planned to give the 
day to a conference on problems of education, and to the consideration of the 
professional aspects of teaching. It is the purpose of the officers of the California Teach- 
ers Association to emphasize equally the professional aspects of teaching and the usual 
legislative and administrative problems which the Association has heretofore exclusively 
considered. 

The topic for the conference will be “The Learning Situation,” this to be divided into 
three sections. The first section will deal with the new psychology and its implications 
for modern education. 


The second section will deal with the problem of “Studying the Learner,” in which 
the problem will be that of finding out the ways in which children may be studied, and 
important facts concerning them revealed in order that teachers may administer to their 
needs, and foster problem learnings for them. 


The third section will deal with the “Practical Learning Situation’—how to set up 


learning situations, and how to tell when learning takes place, how to evaluate significant 
learnings, and so forth. 


The meetings will be held in the Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, and will be influential 
in character, and we expect, for a time at least, to confine the attendance quite largely to 
persons who are sent to these conferences by their superintendents or boards of education 
as representatives of these systems for the purpose of contributing to the conference and 
for the further purpose of taking back to their respective communities effective ways for 
proceeding to study and to make progress with respect to practical classroom problems. 


We should like to have your co-operation. We hope that you may be present, your- 
self, and that members of your faculties particularly interested in the problems of learn- 
ing may be with us for this conference. We are extending a particular invitation to 
institutions of higher learning and to teacher-training institutions. We expect to bring 
together at the conference the best educational leadership in California. 


We intend to keep experimenting with these professional problems until we have 
developed a technique whereby the California Teachers Association becomes an even 
more effective agency for fostering educational and professional progress throughout the 
State. Suggestions as to ways and means toward the ends outlined above will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

I hope, therefore, that you and members of your teaching staff will find it possible to 
be present and take part in this conference, December 6, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


Yours very truly, 


Joun A. SEXSON 


President, California Teachers Association 


A Tribute to Long Beach Schools and People—See Page 19 


M::. CALDWELL’S article is a glowing tribute to the school people and citizens of 
Long Beach. She shows that the teachers were glad—and proud—to have the 
unusual opportunity for such unusual service during a trying time. During the months 
of uncontrollable hardships, the entire school system did a magnificent job of overcoming 
difficulties, of carrying on in spite of tremendous obstacles, and of building better schools 
than the ones that were ruined. “I am not a teacher,” says Mrs. Caldwell, “but what the 
school system—officials, administrators, children, teachers, and taxpayers—has been do- 
ing in this upset city during the past two-and-a-half years has made me proud to be a 
member of the community!”—Editor. 
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Long Beach Educational Camping is Over 


Doris CALDWELL, Long Beach 


ROM the standpoint of comfort, major 

earthquakes have struck too frequently in 

the present century; but they are, far 
enough apart so that the drama of rebuilding, 
which follows them, is still a novel show. At 
this moment Long Beach presents such a show: 
the spectacle of a big city, sad-stricken not 
long ago by a major earthquake, getting up now 
and putting its bones together. 

For the past few months Long Beach has 
been a city of skeletons: not the closet variety, 
cobwebby and a little moldy in the armpits: 
but a proud and healthy species stretching up 
under the open sky, jumping to the thunder of 
cement mixers and the lightning of riveting 
machines, built of concrete and steel—skeletons 
no future earthquake will rattle apart. Now the 
skeletons are filling out, taking on their con- 
crete flesh, developing into beautiful buildings. 


This is especially true of the construction, 
now in progress, of the Long Beach public 
schools. Many of the schools were ready for 
use with the opening of this 
September 16. 


In March, 1933, immediately after the earth- 
quake, many owners of buildings began a patch- 
ing and re-inforcing process to pull together the 
worst wounds of the catastrophe. The public 
school system, however, chose another way. Not 
until the past few months has the farsighted 
wisdom of its plans taken tangible form for the 
passerby to see. To be seen now, rising through- 
out the residential district, crisscrossing sea- 
scapes viewed from hotel windows, straddling 
the canals of the Naples district, silhouetted 
with the oil derricks on the skyline of Signal 
Hill, sprawled among the stubble fields of the 
city’s newest subdivisions, are the buildings of 
Long Beach’s new public schools. 

It must not be thought that the school dis- 
trict was slow in meeting the immediate emer- 
gency after the earthquake. The shock hit Long 
Beach at 5:55 on a Friday evening. By 6 o’clock 
not one of the buildings of the city’s 38 schools 
was fit to shelter a class of children. Some of 
them were nothing more than a pile of bricks. 


But by April 3—24 days after the earthquake 
—chaos had been snapped to order; plans had 
been made, teachers meetings had been held in 
the city parks, half-day schedules had been 


school year, 


worked out for teachers and pupils, supplies 
had been gathered together, tents had been put 
up on the open spaces of the school grounds, 
and a seat for every one of Long Beach's 27,420 
school children from kindergarten to junior col- 
lege age had been made somewhere—under 
some tent flap, under some shed roof, on a 
bench under the branches of some tree 

School was again in session. Only fifteen school 
days had been lost, and they were made up at the 
end of the school term. 


As rapidly as possible additional tenthouses 
were built and, in some places, wooden bunga- 
lows. They were finished roughly inside and 
out, for the construction was deliberately tem- 
porary. Time was precious, funds were hard to 
raise, and money was not to be spent on shacks 
which would later be torn down in favor of per- 
manent buildings. The outside walls of the sup- 
ply-sheds were covered, in 
scrap tin. 


some cases, with 

The schoolroom tents had only rolling flaps 
along the sides for windows. Coat-hooks were 
screwed into the walls at the back of the rooms. 
Cupboards were made, sometimes, out of pack- 
ing boxes. Even with these economies a single 
tenthouse cost from $140 to $471, and a double 
one around $660. The bungalows, all wooden, 
cost from $783 to about $1400 each, depending 
on size. Tents were put up, 117 of them; 55 
bungalows, 31 comfort stations, and 10 build- 
ings for junior college students, so cost-cutting 
has been essential. 


The Fathers and Men Teachers Worked 


But each room was supplied with chairs and 
long tables, or rows of seat-desks, blackboards 
along the walls, chalk, pencils, textbooks. Com- 
petent, resourceful teachers faced their excited 
and confused classes with calmness and a smile. 
By winter there was a heating stove in one 
corner of each of the shacks. The fathers and 
men teachers met on the school-grounds after 
hours and laid brick walks—of the bricks sal- 
vaged from the scrap heaps of the ruined build- 
ings—leading from the tenthouses to the wash- 
rooms to keep the children’s feet out of the 
mud. 


There were stubby-stemmed bunches of roses 
on the teachers desks, red cardboard rabbits and 
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teddy-bears tacked along the tops of the black- 
boards in the kindergarten rooms, and tables 
spread with bunsen burners, test-tubes, funnels 
and siphons in corners of the junior college 
tenthouses 


HE emergency measures served well; they 
Zz. ere the best that could be provided with 
the time and money at hand. Some are still 
being used. But these big steel and concrete 
frameworks stretching up now into the sky 
look good to the school-people and to the 
mothers and dads of the children who will use 
them. 


Three years is a long time to spend in a tent. 
During three Junes and three Septembers the 
young of Long Beach have sweltered inside 
these little canvas rooms, struggling with arith- 
metic and spelling while the perspiration trick- 
led down their shiny little faces. Last Septem- 
ber a teacher in one of the junior high schools 
reported a temperature of 94° in her tent. But 
school went on. 

During two rainy seasons the youngsters— 
and their teachers—have shifted their science 
notebooks and drawing papers from one desk to 
another to avoid sitting in the puddles that 
leaked through holes in the roof. For two win- 
ters they have tried to concentrate on algebra 
and geometry while the sea wind yanked at 
the canvas side flaps of the tents till they kicked 
and slapped like the sheets of an old time sail- 
ing vessel in a storm. 


It was bad enough when the rain dripped 
through the roof, and bad enough when the 
wind whistled through the tent flaps; but when 
the rain and the wind both struck at once, so 
that teachers and pupils found themselves sur- 
rounded by walls and a roof of flapping wet rags 
that sprayed ice water with every slap—that 
was education unique. 


The Bungalows Are Better 


Of course not all the school rooms are tents; 
the bungalows are more comfortable. Not all 
the summer days reach 94° in the shade, and 
not all winter days are wet and windy. To 
hint at such a condition would be unfair to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Tourists Nirvana. 
But there have been bad days—enough of them. 
There have been plenty of runny noses and 
wrangled nerves. There have been plenty of 
sweat-producing physical education periods on 
the school athletic grounds with no shower- 
rooms in which to rub down afterward. 

There have been plenty of general science ex- 
planations yelled at the top of the teacher's 
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voice so that her class could hear her above the 
din of orchestra practice coming from an ad- 
joining tent. There have been plenty of labora- 
tory experiments skipped for lack of apparatus 
But school went on. 


During this time the school authorities were 
fighting for funds with which to begin their re- 
building program, laboring on plans, working 
over specifications, letting contracts. A school 
bond issue was put before the voters and car- 
ried. P. W. A. and R. F. C. loans were nego- 
tiated: applications for these loans had to be 
filed, reports forwarded, checked and re-checked 
—all causing delay. In line with the rehabilita- 
tion program, the schools receive 30% grants 


on P. W. A. loans. 


LEARING away the debris and tearing 

down the old ruins was in itself a costly 
and delaying procedure. After the earthquake, 
strong 12-foot wire fences were put up around 
the ruins of the condemned school buildings, 
with guards to keep the children out of the 
danger zones. Any one of the smaller after- 
quakes that teased the city for months might 
have sent some of the tottering brick walls 
sprawling to the ground. If the problem of re- 
building had been merely a repair job, or even a 
matter of building from vacant ground, the 
work would have been completed much sooner. 


Savings Through Salvage 


One of the savings in construction has been 
the use of salvaged material. It is estimated 
that an average of $10,000 worth of salvage 
material is used in each new unit. 


The new buildings are fire and earthquake 
proof. Not only the materials used, but the 
actual ground formations under the buildings, 
have been scientifically tested. The proper type 
of construction has been used in each location 
to insure protection in case of future rattlings 
of the earth. The State of California Division 
of Architects has laid down stringent regula- 
tions for buildings in earthquake areas. Every 
plan and every change of plan has had to meet 
the approval of this group; this has been an- 
other factor in the delay of actual construction. 


The new schools embody the latest develop- 
ments in architectural design for beauty and 
safety. It is surprising how many cornices, 
towers, domes, and other alleged ornaments 
were formerly added to public buildings in the 
name of beauty. They are a distinct menace 
to public safety—the first parts of a building to 
rattle down in case of earthquake. Modern 
architecture calls for the beauty and the safety 
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of simplicity: the new school buildings are an 
example of this. 


Buildings for three of the Long Beach schools 


were completed and occupied before the end of 
last school year: Naples and Seaside elementary 
schools and most of Wilson High. Fourteen 
others are either finished now or will be ready 
for occupancy within a few weeks: Burnett, 
Stevenson, Addams, McKinley, Bryant, and Star- 
King elementary schools; Washington, Hamilton, 
Franklin and Jefferson junior high schools; 
Dewey probationary school; the Jordan high 
school, and the science-commercial and audi- 
torium buildings of the Polytechnic high school; 
also the Long Beach junior college. The admin- 
istration building for the school officials is also 
completed. Work on the Lindbergh junior high 
school in North Long Beach was begun on May 
2S, and is still in the tearing down process. 


The Jordan high school in North Long Beach, 
the Lowell junior high school on Belmont Shore, 
and the Long Beach junior college in Lakewood 
Village are entirely new additions to the Long 
Beach school system. 


Calamity But Not Tragedy 


About the time of the earthquake the 
monetary value of the schools of Long Beach 
was around $9,000,000. When those buildings 
collapsed on March 10, 1933, it was a calamity. 
Sut after all, it was the type of calamity that 
can be outlived; the cavities it left are being 
filled today with better things. It is in no sense 
the tragedy it might have been if the earthquake 
had struck three hours earlier. The thought of 
what would have happened if those school build- 
ings had crashed in upon themselves before 
school had been dismissed that Friday afternoon 
is too horrible to hold. 


As it was, in that muggy March dusk, the 
school children were at home eating their sup- 
pers or having a last inning of handball in the 
vacant lots before dark. The only irreparable 
tragedy to strike directly at the public schools 
took place in the training quarters of the Wil- 
Some of the members of a 
Visiting athletic team from San Pedro were in 
the showers after a late interscholastic game. 
One of them was killed. The only other fatality 
connected with the schools was the death of a 
board of education clerk who happened to be in 
the downtown shopping district when the earth- 
quake occurred. 


NE of the janitors of Jefferson junior high 
O school still trembles at the thought of the 
eons of time he spent between 6 and 6:15 p. m. 
on that tenth of March. He had been working 


in the main auditorium of the school. When the 
earth began to shake he ran to the foyer at 


son high school. 
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the front entrance, thinking to unlatch the iron 
grill door and escape. But the twist of the 
earth had jammed the door so that it stuck fast 
While he jerked and yanked desperately to open 
the door, the main part of the building crashed 
in upon itself behind him. 


He was trapped with a mass of rumbling 
brick at his back, a locked door in front of 
him, and the good earth rocking underneath 
him; but the walls and roof of the little foyer 
stood up around him. That 8-foot-square room 
was the only spot in the building where a man 
could have stood and lived through that earth- 
quake. Now that the experience is over the 
janitor likes to tell about it; but he still stutters 
with excitement at the high spots, and he can 
turn himself pale with his own story. 


In a few months the physical reminders of 
such incidents will be scrapped into history. 
The little tent cities where, in some places, 
school is still being held, will have disappeared. 


The new buildings, examples of architectural 
beauty and permanent strength, will be com- 
pleted. They will be filled with more than 
25,000 young bodies and young minds gathered 
there to contact whatever knowledge men have 
already catalogued, and to be stirred to explore 
for themselves the more unfamiliar fields of 
learning. 

Practically the same teaching staff that 
guided them through the hectic days of post- 
earthquake organization, and kept school inter- 
esting for them through the long months of 
educational camping, is initiating them 
into the satisfactions of the new buildings. 


now 


There are people still living in Southern Cali- 
fornia—and they are not old men and women, 
either—who remember when bands of black- 
nosed sheep nibbled placidly over the open 
ranges of the Cerritos and- Alamitos Ranchos, 
with not a dwelling place in sight except the 
two big ranch-houses. 


On that same ground during recent months 
the city of Long Beach been 
building permits amounting to around 6 and 7 
and 8 and 9 hundred thousand dollars. Much 
of that money has been put into the new school 
buildings. 


has granting 


Long Beach has done well to put whatever 
planning, whatever money, whatever effort it 
could afford into its new schools. Much should 


come out of them. 


Educational camping is just about ove 


in Long Beach. The schools are moving out 


of a tent into a fine new house. 
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Pre-Christmas Dictation Exercise 
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UPILS who have not had practice in 

writing from dictation easily become 

rattled when asked to copy oral state- 
ments. This tendency to become confused can 
be greatly lessened by practice. 

Willard Morrill Brown, English teacher in 
Polytechnic Evening High School in Los An- 
geles, has developed the following letter to be 
used as an exercise for beginners in writing 
dictation. He particularly recommends this let- 
ter for use in junior high school English 
classes. 

Three objectives are met by the following 
exercise: 

1. Practice in writing from dictation. 

2 Vocabulary enrichment through context of 
the letter. 

3%. Educational guidance of an unusually sea- 
sonable and practical sort. 

Here is the letter (condensed) which Mr. 
Brown hopes other teachers will find helpful as 
a dictation exercise for adolescent students: 


Dear Father and Mother: 


Our English teacher says that one, of the 
helpful things we need to add to our list of 
abilities, in developing a good working mastery 
of the English language, is the faculty of being 
able to write rapidly and efficiently from dicta- 
tion. In this undertaking, as in most other 
worthwhile matters, it is to be remembered that 
practice tends to make perfect. 


As this is our first effort in writing from 
dictation, it will not be surprising if the results 
we obtain should leave much room for im- 
provement. You may be assured that we shall 
all do our best so that we will not have the 
assignment to do over again. 


There are a number of benefits that will 
accrue to us from being able to write with 
celerity and efficiency from dictation. Some stu- 
dents have a natural talent for punctuating cor- 
rectly, but, for those who do not have this 
happy knack, it is reasonably certain that prac- 
tice in taking dictation will increase their skill. 
In order to be more certain of having punc- 
tuated correctly, we should read through orally 
every written composition or letter before it 
leaves our hands. Oral reading will also help 
us to eliminate those phrases which may not 
sound well to the ear. 


Our ability to write from dictation will be 
put to a practical test if we go on to college. 








Many college professors require that extensive 
notes be taken on their lectures. 


Many other points are common to taking 
selected lecture notes and to taking dictation. 
Some of the desirable characteristics held in 
common are: 

1. Being able to punctuate, capitalize, and 


spell correctly. 


2. Development of the ability to do rapidly a 


piece of work so well that time is economized 
by eliminating the necessity for recopying. 

3. Mastery of the ability to concentrate in- 
tently, to the point of completely shutting out 
any distracting influences which might interfere 
with the progress of the work in hand. 

Now we will be getting at that section of the 
letter in which our teacher says we will take the 
greatest personal interest. Keeping in mind the 
maxim “do your Christmas shopping early,” I 
am going to present to you a list of study and 
writing aids which I would appreciate having 
you consider when choosing a gift for me this 
coming Christmas. Here is a list of the helps 
I need: 


1. A good dictionary. 

2. <A good fountain pen. 

3. A standard journal or diary. 

4. A supply of good stationery. 

5. Reference books (including classics, ete.). 


6. And, if possible, a typewriter. 


The student having a laboratory equipped 
with all of the foregoing materials would have 
little else left to hope for so far as the fitting 
out of his academic tool-chest is concerned, 
unless he can also obtain a good set of filing 
equipment. I can scarcely hope to be so for- 
tunately outfitted, at least not in the immediate 
future, but that does not prevent making out an 


inventory of equipment which I do not have on 
hand. 


I have ... (Instruct pupils to insert names 
of articles possessed) but I find myself 
without ... (articles needed). 


According to our instructor a good dictionary 
is almost as essential as a good pen for it not 
only provides us with definitions, but serves as 
a guide both for pronunciation and spelling. 

Some variety of stationery is desirable in 
order that writing materials may fit the occa- 
sion. When one is fortunate enough to own a 
typewriter there is a need for carbon, onionskin, 
and such other special kinds of paper. Dupli- 
cates should be made of most letters. This is a 
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simple matter when one has carbon paper and 
a good typewriter. 

The only remaining item to be mentioned is 
reference work. Under this heading come special 
library catalogs and other aids, such as thesauri, 
encyclopedias and certain literary classics. 

I hope that old Saint Nicholas will bring me 
some really practical gifts this Christmas. 

Love and best wishes, 


End oy letter 


*.s s 


Changes in Level Would Help 


OSS STEPHENS, formerly principal, Modoc 

Union High School, and now teaching in a 
Pasadena junior high school, states that it is a 
real change to go from administrative work in 
a four-year high school to a teaching position in 
a junior high school. Possibly, he suggests it 
would be a good thing for all principals to 
serve as teachers and all teachers as admin- 
istrators long enough and often enough to 
thoroughly understand and appreciate the prob- 
lems of the respective positions. 


~ a“ 


Quails Take Wing 


HE QUAILS TAKE WING is an unusually 
interesting and attractive one-act playlet 
created and successfully used by the teachers 
and pupils of Fall River Joint Union High School 
at McArthur, Shasta County; Norman H. McCol- 
lom is principal. 

He states that the play is particularly ap- 
plicable to a situation in which a small high 
school serves a rural district. The play takes 
a typical local family and through their interests 
and actions presents something 
which the various departments 
school render to the community. 
speeches and discussions 
meet local situations. 

The 


sheets, 


of the service 
of the high 
The longer 
can be modified to 
script 
legal 


comprises 
size, 


nine mimeographed 


single spaced. 


» ™~ od 


Interest on Retirement Funds 


California Public School Teachers 
Retirement Fund Board, June, 1935 
No. of 
blocks 


of Amount 
bonds’ Interest Rate Per Value 


6% and ove $ 813,106.01 
5% to 6% 1,170,900.00 
5% 3,629,012.50 
4%% 453,000.00 
4% % 314,750.00 
44% 30,000.00 
3% % 10,000.00 


At rate 
of interest 
shown in 
Column 2 

12.7% 

18.2% 

56.5% 


” no 
1.0% 


Total $6,420,768.51 
value—$6,776,601.10. 


100.0% 


300k 
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Old Man Mantis 


ALIcE TENNESON HAWKINS, San Pedro 


Nursery rhyme from the Japanese. There is no 
rhyme in Japanese poetry, but the rhythm of the 
ortginal has been pre: 


O.> man Mantis, old but lithe, 


Runs to reap his field, 
Shouldering his sharpened scythe 
For his rice patch yield, 

Runs along the narrow trail 
Where the rice is ripening. 
Cloudless autumn skies prevail, 
Autumn’s sun is blithe, 

So his sickle he would wield 
Where the rice is ripening. 


* * * 


Subject Fusion 


C H. WOODRUFF, supervisor of secondary 
® education, Long Beach City Schools, in a 
recent admirable paper on Subject Fusion and 
Teacher Growth, points out that the fusion of 
courses stimulates the teacher to new and 
greater endeavor, causes her to investigate for 
use new subject materials and methods, jolts 
her out of old ruts, develops a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward pupils and _ fellow- 
teachers, refashions her into a guide and leader 
of children. 


If for no other reason, the use of fusion 
courses is justified in the revivification of 
teachers gone stale in the routine of old ways. 


. * « 
ORLD of Myths, a notably good dictionary 
of mythology, by Frank Chapin Bray, com- 
prising 334 pages, is published by Thomas Y 
Crowell Company; a compact and highly serv- 
iceable manual, admirably alphabetized, indexed 
and cross referenced. 


* * * 


LEPHANTS, by W. W. Robinson with draw- 

ings by Irene B. Robinson, is a charming 
big book with many big pictures of big ele- 
phants. It is for little children and is published 
by Harper and Brothers. 


* * * 


Los Angeles Probationary Teachers 
ROBATIONARY and Substitute Teachers Or- 


ganization of Los Angeles City, with head- 
quarters at 342 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
has the following officers: president, Robert H. 
Presley, probationary; first vice-president, Law- 
rence R. Bryant, probationary; second vice-pres- 
ident, Homer P. King, substitute; treasurer, 
Alice Mills, probationary; secretary, Marian 
Farr, probationary. 
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Spelling Problems 


DoroTHY CUMMINS 


McSwain School, Merced County 


At last I may say, “Ah, something achieved!” 
I feel as if I had gained a great victory. 
My spelling class is no longer a flock of parrots, 
but an alert group of word-builders. 

We study a group of 22 words for five days, 
but it doesn’t become boresome. We do a dif- 
ferent thing each day. The group reads the word 
list orally on Monday. Any errors in pronuncia- 
tion are corrected. Variations are also brought 
out. Synonyms are found by the group by dic- 
tionary work. It is only after these two steps 
of introduction that the child studies the word 
for spelling. Later they are dictated. 

Class discussion brings out a comparison of 
synonyms on Tuesday. The group then lists the 
various parts of speech which each word may 
be. That has been the real puzzle for my for- 
eign-speaking children. At first the dictionary 
was consulted for that information but they 
now quite skilfully go down the list. 

The only errors are the tricky exceptions to 
the rules which we have built up in our group. 
By constant alertness they built up their own 
list of suffixes. This certainly aided them much 
more than any list I might have handed them. 

While the correct part of speech is fresh in 
mind oral sentences are made. No ordinary 
simple sentence may be given. Modifiers must 
be used for nouns and adjectives as well as 
verbs. And is there envy shown toward the 
user of the unusual modifier! This envy cer- 
tainly has led to increased vocabulary. 

After the sentence is made the maker tells the 
group how he has used the word—subject, predi- 
cate, direct, indirect object, etc. This helps 
straighten out the puzzle for those who hear 
English only at school. 

Wednesday we make the related words. Here 
we employ not only our list of suffixes but also 
a list of prefixes. This work is a bit difficult for 
the child who fails to have the “sound” sense 
but the oral drill seems to be developing one 
in almost all. 

One of our words last week was “compete.” 
From that we made competence, incompetence, 
competency, incompetency, competent, incom- 
petent, competently, competition, competitive, 
competitively, competitiveness, competitor, com- 
petitory. 

As the words are made the correct ones are 
listed on the board. From the list oral sentences 
are made. Here, too, we are careful after the 
sentence is made to point out the part of speech 
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of each word. Need I say the student is proud 
who can take his word down the list of suffixes 
and prefixes to make the related words 
Thursday is the day of written work. A theme 
is written, using the spelling word or its rela- 
tive. Here, too, adjectives and adverbs must be 
used to good advantage. The best ones are 
posted on the bulletin board Friday morning. 


Four days study of the same words has drilled 
the spelling into even the poorest speller. Friday 
the synonym given in the speller is dictated. 
The student writes the corresponding spelling 
word. This meets with great success. In a 
quarterly test in which I dictated 50 words from 
a possible 150, an Italian girl received 100 in 
spelling, part of speech, meaning and correct 
usage. 

From this drill the correctness in spelling has 
improved wonderfully. But still more noticeable 
has been the advancement in correct usage. As 
to enlarged vocabulary and: facility in pronun- 
ciation perhaps it’s best expressed by a casual 
remark I heard while on playground duty, “Gee, 
I can twist my tongue around words these days 
which two months ago I considered ten-cylinder 
words.” 


Need I say there is a carry-over. Literature, 
arithmetic and the social sciences all have made 
great profit. 


Trends in School Bonds 


Eart G. Griptey, Berkeley 

AN LEANDRO voters at a recent election 
Tied for school bonds $110,000 worth at 
4%. These bonds represent 55% of the total 
amount to be used for capital outlay since 45% 
is coming from the Federal government. The 
vote was for the bonds 448, against the bonds 
199. This is just 16 votes over the required 
two thirds majority. 

While I am writing, I have made note also 
that at Lafayette, Contra Costa County, $49,000 
will be spent in capital outlay, 45% coming from 
the Federal government. These will be 25-year 
bonds at 4%. 

Also at Cloverdale $31,000 is being sold in 
bonds at a rate of 344%. The premium on these 
bonds was $1,007 through Weeden and Com- 
pany, bond brokers, San Francisco. 

This information is interesting in that it 
shows that school bonds are running about 1% 
less than they did a few years ago. This shows 
about 20% reduction in the rate of interest on 
school bonds and is of value to our Retirement 
Committee. 
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Motion Picture Influences 


RAYMOND GRUNER 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Huntington Beach Elementary School 


UST how do the motion pictures 

really influence the boys and girls in 

my classes’? How often do they at- 
tend? What types of shows do they enjoy? 
Are their ideals, behavior, and attitudes af- 
fected by the flickering drama they witness 
during leisure-time activities? 


Seeking the answers to these questions, the 
writer, a teacher in the Huntington Beach Ele- 
mentary School, conducted an investigation of 
motion picture influences on his seventh and 
eighth grade pupils. In all, 455 childfen par- 
ticipated in this experiment; 127 in 1933; 148 in 
1934, and 180 in 1935. 

Data and pupil reactions secured during this 
three-year survey are presented in the following 
paragraphs. 


Frequency of Attendance 

Considering the group as a whole, 7% stated 
they rarely attended picture shows, 8% went 
once a month, and 20% visited the theaters two 
or three times a month. However, 65% admitted 
they attended one or more picture shows weekly. 

Some of the reasons for the infrequent visita- 
tions at the movies were: “My folks don’t ap- 
prove,” “Our church doesn’t believe in picture 
shows,” or “Don’t have the money.” A boy ex- 
plained that he didn’t go because he had eye 
trouble. Different explanations for non-atten- 
dance were given as: “I dont’ go to the show 
unless I know it’s decent,” and “I don’t like the 
actions of the stars.” 

Pupil responses substantiating the fact that 
some children or their parents exercised careful 
selection of the pictures read as follows: “I try 
to find out whether the show is good or not be- 
fore I go,” and “My parents won’t let me go to 
gangster or murder pictures.” A more lengthy 
discussion states: 

Eighth grade girl: I attend the picture show 
on the average of month. I haven't 
even seen pictures I didn’t like because I usually 
find out ahead of time, if they are good before 
I go. Mother and Daddy go with us most of 
the time. We try to go to shows that are 
clean, entertaining, or educational. 

This investigation revealed that a great ma- 
jority of the pupils visited the theater at least 
once a week. The percentages of this frequency, 


once a 


arranged in chronological order for the 1933-35 
period, were 31%, 35%, and 41%. The rates for 
the twice-a-week goers were 21%, 34%, and 
21%. Very few children admitted that they went 
more than twice a week, the percentages in this 
class falling to 8%, 8%, and 7%. An 
grade boy wrote: 

I go to every show here. Then other nights 
I go with a bunch of fellows to the shows 
neighboring towns. 
I spend on shows, I 
lars a week. 
I like 


eighth 


in 
If you ask me how much 
would say about two dol- 
About the kind of shows I enjoy, 
‘em all. 


Types of Pictures Enjoyed 


The pupils felt that the comedy took their 
minds away from serious things and afforded an 
opportunity for relaxation. In 1935 pupils began 
to criticize comedies as “too silly,” “too much 
old stuff,” or “perfectly impossible.” However, 
only 12 out of the 455 definitely stated they dis- 
liked the funny productions. An eighth grade 
girl’s justification of them expressed the prevail- 
ing attitude concerning the comedy: 

Girl: I think that although some serious 
shows are of the very finest, we go to the shows 
for amusement, so I like the comedies best. We 
have so much sadness and hard Knocks in our 
lives, that we need to have something that will 
make us forget our troubles. 


N general, love pictures were well-received 
by the girls. Seventy-five per cent of them 
placed a stamp of approval on them, while only 
The 
eighth grade boys recorded a more favorable 
vote for them than did the seventh grade fel- 
lows. On the whole, two-thirds of the 
stated emphatically that detested these 
kinds of pictures. Varying pupil reactions fol- 
low: 


35% of the boys enjoyed romance plays. 


boys 
they 


Boy: If you asked me the kind of shows I 
didn’t like, I would say with vehement disgust, 
mushy love stories. 


Girl: They ought to have more love pictures. 
The reason is to show children how to make 
love so when they are older they will know how 
to make love proper. 

Girl: I liked’ the big love scenes in Bing 
Crosby’s pictures. I can imagine that I am that 
poor little girl, and he is my boy friend making 


love to me. I wish his pictures would 
hour longer. 


last an 


The most marked shift in pupil opinion took 
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place in regard to the gangster and murder 
films. In 1933 both boys and girls enjoyed these 
types by ratios of more than two to one and 
three to one respectively. 


Children Denounce Crime 


In 1934 and again in 1935, not a single child 
said he liked either the gangster or murder 
films. These types were denounced by 101 
pupils in 1934, and by 83 in 1935. 


Girl: Murder pictures cause nervousness and 
lack of sleep. They frighten children until they 
are sick. “Dr. X” frightened me so I couldn't 
sleep. 


Boy: Some pictures teach young boys how to 
slip things from ten-cent stores and get 
with it. 


away 


Boy: I don’t think pictures should be made 


of gangsters or other law breakers enjoying 
their ill-gotten luxuries. 
Girl: The pictures I like are detective pic- 


tures. The reason I like detective pictures is that 
they are so exciting that they keep you jump- 
ing around to find what is coming next. 
Western and cowboy thrillers were popular 
with the group, although there was a tendency 
to rate them as “impossible.” An overwhelming 
majority stated they liked religious and educa- 
tional pictures. Boys almost unanimously ap- 
plauded air adventure stories. Several children 
voluntarily criticized the sex and nudist pictures. 


Girl: The kind of shows I like best are West- 
ern pictures where lots of people get killed. I 
don’t like history or geography pictures. They 
are too dull. 

Sign 


Girl: I like the of the Cross and Ben 


Hur because they make me love Jesus more. 

Girl: I like such pictures as Little Women 
and Treasure Island. I think we should have 
more of these good books in the moving pic- 
tures. Then we would learn to appreciate what 
we study in literature more. 


Boy: Some pictures are too base and immoral. 
Boy: Ladies don’t have enough clothes on. 
Girl: Elysia of the nudists—very nasty. 


Name and Ranking 
Will Rogers 
Shirley Temple 
Ginger Rogers 
Joe E. Brown 
Janet Gaynor 
Mae West 
Clark Gable 
Dick Powell 
Jean Harlow 
Ruby Keeler 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Bing Crosby 
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Boy: One show I liked especially well was All 


Quiet on the Western Front. It showed scenes of 
entrenchment, charges over the top, airplane 
fighting, and all about war. I liked another show 
called Wings. It was about airplane fighting, 
daredevils in the sky dropping bombs, and shoot- 
ing down bombers. 

In response to the request that the pupils 
name the titles of photoplays they had enjoyed, 
over 500 different names were submitted. In 
1933 the production The Sign of the Cross re- 
ceived the most votes, but even then it was the 
favorite of only 28% of the children. Next came 
The Mummy, All Quiet on the Western Front, 
and Ben Hur in the order named. A year later 
in 1934 Little Women ranked first. It was the 
favorite of 40% of the pupils. 


The Favorite Photoplays 


In 1935, due to the heavy vote of the seventh 
grade girls, two productions, Bright Eyes and 
The Little Colonel which starred Shirley 
Temple, tied for first ranking. They received 
special mention from 28% of the pupils. West 
Point of the Air and Gold Diggers of 1935 came 
next, acclaimed by 23% and 22% of the children. 
David Copperfield was named by a mere 12% 
as being a good picture. The percentages for 
Treasure Island and Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm sank to almost the vanishing point. 


Favorite Screen Stars 


N the other hand, only a few pictures were 
disliked. A tabulation for the period 1933- 
35 reveals that certain plays were not enjoyed: 


Didn’t like No. 
Frankstein .... : ncn “SO 
Invisible Man ...... : ‘ 27 
Ninth Guest ..... oat 18 
The Bride of Frankenstein 14 
RII «: dacnscseacoiavotent ; 14 
Elysia .. x 
Gold Diggers 7 
King Kong .... 6 
One Night of Love 4 


The following table reveals how the boys and 
girls rated the screen stars during the three- 
vear interval covered by this investigation: 


Pupil Votes Yearly Ranking 


1933-35 1933 1934 1935 
208 4th Ist 2nd 
148 * 4th lst 
125 - 6th 3rd 
118 1st 5th 5th 

83 2nd 7th 14th 
aa * 2nd 10th 
63 16th 9th 7th 
62 ° 23rd 4th 
60 lith 6th 13th 
49 ° 27th 8th 
42 3rd 3rd 35th 
41 * th 27th 
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Beneficial and Harmful Results 
The question, What good can come from 


Beneficial Features 

Helps education (school work) 
Improves manners and habits . 
How to dress properly ................ 
Recreation 
Hekps in dramatics 
Teaches crime doesn’t pay 

Keeps us out of mischief ................. iis dicta, 


Five girls listed under the beneficial aspects 
that some pictures taught them how to make 
love, one girl putting it, “Good pictures teach 
me how to romance and kiss properly.” Another 
thought the movies worthwhile because “They 
teach parents how to raise their children.” 


Harmful Features 
Lead to crime 
Gangster life 
Drinking ........ 

Give bad habits 
Nervous and frightened 
Eye strain 

Not decent 

Give wrong thoughts 
Smoking ......... 
Imitating love 


Then the pupils proceeded to elaborate on the 
harmful effects in this manner: 

Boy: The gangster pictures are harmful be- 
cause they teach the idea of the perfect crime. 

Girl: Spooky plays cause me to have night- 
mares. They make me afraid to be alone during 
the dark. When night comes, I am very nervous 
for a few days after seeing a murder or mystery 
play. 

Suggest Improvement of Pictures 

The 1935 answers were usually demands for 
the elimination of the faults described in pre- 
vious paragraphs. The suggestions for reform 
over the three-year period studied, the number 
of times the suggestion appeared, and the per- 
centages follow: 


Times 

Improvement demanded suggested % 
Gangster shows . 259 54 
Murder plays 167 35 
Less love ....... . 103 21 
Stop drinking, swearing, or 

smoking id . 101 20 
Not so spooky pa cls Re eacntda aaa 78 17 
More decent ...... ; 7 vane 16 


These children reinforced their demands for 
reform with such statements as these: 

Girl: Have the pictures truer to life, so the 
right person doesn’t always win. In real life the 
good people get the hard knocks. 

Boy: Leave out scandalous dressing, glorify- 
ing crooks, kissing, and divorcing. 

Before passing to the final phase of this sub- 
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responses from the children. The accompanying 
tabulation for 1935 is presented because of its 


attending the movies? brought forth a variety of recency. 


Sth Grade Seventh Grade 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Total 
11 S 5 10 34 

4 4 7 12 27 

2 6 0 4 12 

$ 5 1 2 12 

3 2 4 4 12 

3 2 2 e 12 

4 1 2 2 10 


Detrimental Influences 
URNING to the harmful results that come 
ie attending movies, the 1935 statistics, 
as presented in the next table, show that the 
pupils believe there are certain detrimental influ- 
ences in the photoplays. 


Sth Grade Seventh Grade 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Total 
5 9 6 10 30 
S 8 8 5 29 

3 5 6 17 

Ss 2 2 15 
5 2 1 7 13 
3 2 3 3 12 
? 1 2 10 
l 1 1 } 8 
l 2 1 0 + 
1 3 0 0 4 


ject, a pause is made to hear the voice of laissez- 
faire: 

Boy: Picture shows couldn’t be improved 
upon. They are all right as they are now. 

In 1933 over half of the girls (57%) admitted 
they dramatized parts of the shows they had 
witnessed. In 1935 the percentage had dropped 
to twenty. Rarely would a boy admit that he 
acted out the things he had seen at the theater 
except to say that he and his friends played 
cowboys and Indians or gangsters. 
wrote this confession: 


Girl: We have a secret club. No grown-ups 
are allowed in it. We read or see a good show 
and talk about it in our meetings. We act out 
the parts of the things we see at the show. We 
girls like the love scenes the best and do them 
the oftenest. We imagine the actors are our boy 
friends. 


One pupil 


Twenty per cent of the boys and 54% of the 
girls admitted that the movies made them ner- 
vous and caused loss of sleep. 


Conclusion 

This report carries the recommenda- 
tion that each teacher who seeks to un- 
derstand the behavior of the children in 
his classroom, probe deeply into the mov- 
ing-picture environment of his pupils. 
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A Vitalized Graduation Program 














December, 1935 


Racpeu F. TroGe 


Vice-Principal, Memorial Junior High School, San Diego 


HE close of each semester brings with 
it graduation time and the multitude of 
details that go with arranging such a 
program. All this and for what purpose, usually, 
to have parents and friends gather to listen to 
some eloquent speaker deliver the charge of 
greater responsibilities to the graduating class. 
In junior high school, however, graduates are 
not yet ready to accept such responsibilities. 
The trend of late is away from this conven- 
tional type of graduation program, toward one 
more interesting and essential to the graduates. 
Such a program must provide the opportunity 
for the graduates to take part in its arrange- 
ment and presentation. This newer type pro- 
gram may be somewhat more difficult to arrange 
but it is such a real factor in the lives of these 
young people as well as in the community, that 
it is well worth the additional effort it requires. 
Recently the faculty committee and grad- 
uating class officers of Memorial Junior High 
School decided upon a new departure from the 
accustomed graduation program, and arranged 
one presented entirely by the graduates. Sev- 
eral general themes were considered by the 
joint committee before one was finally decided 
upon. The one selected proved most interesting 
and appropriate and one which held the interest 
of the entire city of San Diego at that time, 
namely: the California Pacific International Ex- 
position. 


The general theme was divided into eight 
major topics. One student was then selected 
for each, by the joint committee, and asked to 
prepare a five-minute talk on the particular 
topic selected. The eight major topics were as 
follows: Historic Setting, Financing and Or- 
ganizing the Exposition, Architecture of the 
Exposition, Landscaping the Exposition, San 
Diego as a Host to Visitors, Exposition Amuse- 
ments, International Exhibits and Cultural Ex- 
hibits. 

In gathering material for their talks, each 
student made personal appointments with the 
various department directors of the Exposition, 
and through personal interviews and literature 
gathered from many sources, obtained an abun- 
dance of interesting facts. 

This collecting of material was made a part 





of their social science assignment, while the 
composition of the talks was made a part of 
their English assignments. The oral expression 
department directed their training in expression 
and delivery. 


The evening of graduation found eight grad- 
uates on the platform instead of the customary 
“invited” speaker. Parents and friends had a 
real interest in the program now, not to men- 
tion the keen enthusiastn of the class itself. 
Here was a real demonstration of co-operation 
in a community project. 


A more interested audience could not have 
been found at any graduation exercise, nor has 
any program of the past received such favor- 
able comment. Here, truly, was a graduation 
program made a living part of a community un- 
dertaking, by the boy and girl citizens of that 
community. 


Recent Successful Bond Elections 

RASS Valley high school district recently 

voted $75,000 in bonds for construction of a 
new junior high school building to relieve con- 
gestion in the present high and elementary 
schools. A grant of $30,000 is anticipated from 
the federal government bringing the total cost 
to $105,000. The bonds were approved by a 
vote of 14 to 1. 


Nevada City approved by vote of more than 
15 to 1 bond issues totaling $118,000 for a new 
elementary school ($72,000) and additions to the 
present high school ($46,000). Federal funds 
totaling $31,000 will be added. 


Clayton Valley elementary school district, 
Contra Costa County, by vote of nearly 3 to 1 
approved a $9,000 bond issue for a new school 
building. $8,000 will be added by the federal 
government. 


Sacramento City Votes School Bonds 
ACRAMENTO City recently voted bonds for 
additions to the junior college and the build- 

ing of a second senior high school, the total 

cost of which will be $521,000 for the junior col- 
lege, and $765,000 for a second senior high 
school. The bonds passed four to one. The 

Federal Government has promised to give the 

city 45 per cent of these amounts. Approval has 

already been made on the junior college, and 
approval of the senior high school is expected 
shortly. 
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A County Festival of School Arts 


EpLA L. SCHREINER, 


HE 


tura 


former annual Eisteddfod of Ven- 
County was revived during the 
1934 by the 12th district 
P.-T. A. In the spring of 1935 it was sponsored 
jointly by the P.-T. A. and the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. The name 
Festival of School Arts replaced that of Ejis- 
teddfod. The Eisteddfod had been strongly 
competitive and included adult as well as chil- 
dren’s entries. The Festival of School Arts 
eliminated competition entirely. Participation 
was limited to pupils of the public schools from 
kindergarten through junior college. 


spring of 


It was held in Santa Paula as the most cen- 


trally-located town in the county, and was 
housed in the highschool gymnasium, which was 
large enough to accommodate all 


well as the programs. 


exhibits as 

With the exception of 
system and 
school in the 
exhibit, a 


one city elementary 
mountain 


one remote 
county 


part on a 


school, every 
was represented by an 


program, or both. 

High school and junior college exhibits in- 
cluded the fine arts, wood-shop, machine-shop 
work, and sewing. A display that 
attracted much attention was that of a high- 
school chemistry class. 


cooking, 


Each pupil had chosen 
as a problem the analysis of some commercial 
product, and from the formulae thus derived, 
there was developed quite an array of shoe 
polishes, inks, dyes, cough drops, face powders, 
and cold creams. 


Elementary schools displayed woodwork, sew- 
ing, nature specimens, friezes, units of study, 
and fine arts. Uniform 
mounting of displays 
made the rural school 
exhibit in the main 
room especially attrac- 
tive. Part of the exhibit 
for the Exposition at 
San Diego was also dis- 
played. 


Highschools and the 
junior college presented 
evening programs of or- 
chestra and glee club 
numbers, and a cappella 
choir, 


plays, dancing, 


and tumbling, a fashion 


ee 


A California rural school of the 
old-fashioned type 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Ventura County 


parade, and a verse choir. Morning and aiter- 
noon programs were given by the elementary 
schools and were general in character. The 
number included selections by glee clubs and 
rhythm bands, vocal solos and duets, piano num- 
bers, pantomimes, pageants, tumbling, a circus, 
and readings. Much interest was shown in the 
original poems presented by pupils of a two- 
room school. 

The readings were the only part of the pro- 
grams judged. No awards were made and schools 
were not ranked, but a critic made a report on 
each reading, noting points especially commend- 
able, and suggesting improvements. 
These reports went to teachers and supervisors 
to aid in improving the quality of work in the 
future. 


possible 


Morning and afternoon sessions were open 
free to the public, and in many cases entire 
schools, with teachers and parents, attended. A 
small fee was charged for evening programs to 
help defray expenses. The total attendance of 
adults during the entire festival was approxi- 
mately 2100. Over 1000 school children par- 
ticipated in the program. On the day on which 
several Mexican schools appeared on the pro- 


gram, 2400 Mexican children and adults were 
present. 


An effort was made to avoid programs of the 
show type; the intention was to present only 
what was part of the regular classroom work 
and thus give a cross section of the school 
activities of the county. On the whole, the 
quality of the programs was good, both in the 


selection of material 


~~ ~used and in the manner 
of presentation. 


The festival was held 
the week preceding Pub- 
lic Schools Week and 
superintendents report- 
ed more than the usual 
amount of interest dur- 
ing that week because 
of the interest aroused 
in the schools by the 
festival. Those whospon- 
sored the program feel 
that it was of real value 
to the pupils. 
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A Unique Project in Map-making 


D. P. Lucas, Superintendent 


Hudson School District, Puente, Los Angeles County 


N doing a little inlay work from time to 

time as a sort of a hobby, the idea occurred 

to me that a map of the United States made 
out of the official state woods (and if the state 
had not adopted an official wood, then the most 
representative or typical or romantic wood) 
would not only be an interesting project but one 
which would prove profitable and worthwhile 
for the boys and girls of our school, and par- 
ticularly the boys of the manual training depart- 
ment. 

So I proceeded to write to the most authori- 
tative source, the forestry department of each 
state, or to the agricultural college, for a speci- 
men of the most representative wood. We 
checked and labeled all pieces of lumber as 
they arrived, until finally, after about a year and 
a half, all of the woods were in our possession. 
After each piece of wood from each state had 
been sawed and planed to one-half-inch thick 
(for some of them were one or two inches 
thick) the states were marked out with a sharp 
pencil on the piece of wood typical of the state. 
Then the band saw was used to follow the 


boundaries. After the states were all sawed and 
fitted together, they were glued to a five-ply 
board, and in addition were caught from the 
back with screws to make them even more 
secure. 

This done, the map was framed with hard 
maple, sanded and waxed. The ocean and lakes 
were painted their natural colors and the parts 
of Canada and Mexico showing were painted 
white, all with the idea of making the woods 
stand out in their natural colors. 


The map has been passed from room to room, 
where each group has shown much interest in 
locating the states and in naming the woods. 
And while the interest was still high I again 
brought out the big puzzle map of the United 
States, from which our wood map was made, to 
continue further their interest in a study of our 
country by actually handling and putting the 
states in their proper locations. 


Originally the map was too wide for good 
balance, so it was sawed across on the 25th 
parallel, accounting for the curved southern 


This is the map of woods made by Mr. Lucas and pupils at Puente 
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boundary. This did not injure the map, merely 
made it more difficult to put together. 

Judging from the interest displayed the effort 
has been well worthwhile. 


Name Official State Wood 
Alabama Loblolly Pine 
Arizona Yellow Pine 


...._Red Gum 

...Red Wood 
Blue Spruce 
....Red Cedar 
Holly 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Florida -_Bald Cypress 
Georgia Georgia Pine 
Idaho .. Genuine White Pine 
Illinois . Walnut 
Indiana Tulip Popular 
lowa . White Walnut 
Kansas Wild Cherry 
Kentucky White Oak 
Louisiana .. Cypress 
Maine ..... White Pine 
Maryland Red Oak 
Massachusetts Fir 


-Red Pine 
Norway Pine 


Michigan . 
Minnesota 


Mississippi Magnolia 
Missouri . White Oak 
Montana Ponderosa Pine 
Nebraska a Elm 
Nevada .... Shevlin Pine 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Sugar Maple 
White Cedar 
. Jack Pine 


New York ...... Beechwood 
North Carolina Yellow Poplar 
North Dakota Ponderosa Pine 
Ohio .... . Yellow Poplar 
Oklahoma Black Jack Oak 
Oregon . Port Orford Cedar 


Pennsylvania ............. Hemlock 
Rhode Island Red Maple 
NE eI ood pebip ino cinisedabvincecciucneuncueupgeds Palmetto 


South Dakota Black Hills Cedar 


Tennessee Yellow Poplar 
Texas Pecan 
Utah Engleman Spruce 
Vermont White Spruce 
Virginia .Burr Oak 
Washington Douglas Fir 
West Virginia encased Poplar 


Wisconsin ..Hard Maple 


Wyoming -White Pine 


MERICAN Educational Research Association, 

a department of N. E. A., announces recent 
publication of The Application of Research Find- 
ings to Current Educational Practices. 

The Review of Educational 
publication of the department, is issued five 
times a year. Dr. William G. Carr, of N. E. A. 
headquarters staff, is secretary-treasurer of the 
association. All California school workers inter- 
ested in problems of educational research should 
become familiar with the important publications 
of this association. 


Research, official 
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Teachers Are Citizens 


Excerpts from a paper by TD. 
Director of Membership, National Education 


MARTIN 


Association of the United States, 


Washington, D. C 


F we teachers are to win for ourselves full 
aw as respected and independent citizens 
we must organize our forces and 
gether, united in strong local, state, and na- 
tional professional associations. 


stand to- 


Leaders in industry learned long ago that 
organization gives increased power and they 
organized trusts and holding companies. Lead- 
ers in commerce learned long ago that co-oper- 
ation gives increased strength so they organized 
chain stores and chambers of commerce 


Leaders in the field of manual labor learned 
long ago that collective action pays and we have 
the American Federation of Labor, a powerful 
force in modern life. 


Even the farmers have learned to read the 
signs of the times and through organized effort 
they have secured the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and have back 
perity to their ranks. 


brought pros 


Alone, You Are Weak 


Gradually we teachers are beginning to rea- 
lize that Dr. James E. Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was right, years ago, 
when he wrote: 


In a democracy, the individual teacher, no mat- 
ter how just his cause, is weak. He can make him- 
self heard only through his group 


When one analyzes the situation fully, it be 
comes clearly evident that the lot of the teacher 
is far from easy. His ability and his work are 
not always held in high esteem. His duties re- 
quire that he participate in the everyday ac 
tivities of a practical world full of 
social, economic, political and religious prob- 
lems. 


complex 


He is by nature modest and his training tends 
to make him an individualist. It 
absurd for one to believe that under these cir- 
cumstances, teachers can full- 
fledged, respected, independent citizens, and that 
teaching may some day be recognized as one of 
the most important and most respected of the 
professions. We are living in a day of modern 


may seem 


ever become 


miracles. If we work individually and collec- 
tively toward the realization of these goals our 
efforts will not be in vain 
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The State Equalization of Capital Outlays 
For Public School Building * 


GERALD M. WELLER, Ed. D., Los Angeles City Schools 


HE financing of school buildings has 

presented a grave problem for years, 

and especially so during the present eco- 
nomic depression. Inequalities in taxable wealth 
in school districts have been such that while a 
few could amply finance their buildings, large 
numbers of districts could hardly provide even 
minimum adequate buildings. 

In our own California recent earth move- 
ments in the southern part of the state have 
added another complication, resulting in the 
enactment of laws requiring types of building 
construction that are earthquake proof on both 
old and new buildings. Because of this legisla- 
tion, California faces practically an entire re- 
building of many of her schools. This promises 
to entail financial expenditures far in excess of 
the ability of many districts. Indeed, out of 
1208 California one-room elementary districts, 
34% were found unable to finance even a mini- 
mum $5000 building. 


Inasmuch as many states are guaranteeing 
children today at least a minimum educational 
opportunity through various forms of state aid, 
there is no good reason why they should not 
also guarantee that the instruction be offered in 
buildings that conform educationally and struc- 
turally to certain minimum standards. Certainly 
there is no difference in principle in state sup- 
port for a program of erecting adequate school- 
housing and in the principle of state support 
for a minimum educational program. 


The need for developing a sound and scien- 
tific plan of state aid for school building con- 
struction in local districts, especially in Califor- 
nia, led to the study reported here. As a result, 
a technique of equalization has been developed 
by which: (1) the tax load for financing capital 
outlays in school districts can be equalized, and 
hence, (2) minimum adequate schoolhousing can 
be guaranteed to every school district in a state. 
While of general application, this technique 
specifically applies to the elementary school dis- 
tricts of California, and involved a study of the 


1. Gerald M. Weller, State Equalization of 
Capital Outlays for Public School Buildings (un- 
published Doctor’s dissertation, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 
1935), 241 pp. 


assessed valuations, bonded debt and tax rates 
of these districts. 

The major principles basic to a plan of state 
aid for school building construction were first 
developed. Education being a state function, it 
was concluded that the state should assume 
responsibility for: (1) determining school build- 
ing standards, (2) setting up a plan of dual par- 
ticipation by both state and district in the 
financing of minimum adequate buildings, (3) 
equalizing the tax load for financing needed 
building programs. 


In the development of a plan of equalization 
embodying these major principles the following 
elements were shown to be essential: 


1. The measurement of schoolhousing need. 
A building is composed of a number of instruc- 
tional units known as class rooms along with 
corridors, stairways, offices, sanitary facilities, 
heating and ventilating equipment, and the like. 
When each classroom carries its proportionate 
share of the cost of these elements, it becomes 
a standard unit of school building need, and is 
denominated a “housing unit.” This unit may 
be defined as that classroom with its appurte- 
nances which (1) is adequate to meet the needs 
of a minimum educational program, (2) is struc- 
turally safe and sound, (3) is sanitary and 
healthful, (4) meets state school code provisions 
relating to school building construction along 
with county and municipal building ordinances, 
and conforms to any further regulations of the 
state division of schoolhouse planning, and (5) 
provides working capacity for an instructional 
group of a specified size. 


A district’s housing need can be expressed as 
a certain number of housing units. For Califor- 
nia it was found that 35 pupils per housing unit 
was a reasonable pupil-room ratio for purposes 
of state aid. A district’s complete plant replace- 
ment need can hence be determined by dividing 
its average daily attendance by the standard 
ratio of 35 pupils per housing unit. 


2. The standard cost of the unit of housing 
need. The standard cost per unit of need is the 
amount of money that is required on the aver- 
age to construct a housing unit, whether it be a 
complete one-unit building or part of a larger 
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building or plant. A study of costs shows that 
a standard cost of $5000 per housing unit is on 
the average a minimum defensible figure to 
form a basis for state aid in California at pres- 
ent. Due to the fact that it is impossible to 
equalize capital outlays unless they can be made 
an annual charge, the amortized cost of a hous- 
ing unit was used to reduce capital costs to an 
annual expense basis. If the total bonded cost 
of a $5000 minimum housing unit is amortized 
for a 25-year period at 5% interest with ap- 
proximately equal annual payments over the 
entire period, the annual payments will be ap- 
proximately $355 per $5000 unit. 


3. Measures of effort. Two measures of 
effort were devised as tests of eligibility to par- 
ticipate in an equalization plan. One measure 
of effort is the percentage of bonding capacity 
that a district must impair before it is entitled 
to state aid. A 50% impairment was deemed to 
be the maximum that should be demanded in 
California. 


The other measure of effort is the uniform 
true tax rate that each district must levy when 
it builds. The state then supplies the difference 
between the annual amortized cost of the mini- 
mum building program and what the district can 
raise on this uniform tax levy. 


4. The point of equalization. All districts at 
or above the point of equalization would be 
able to finance completely their full plant re- 
placement need on a minimum $5000 housing 
unit basis by levying the uniform rate or less. 
All districts with wealth below this point would 
be entitled to varying degrees of state aid. This 
point is determined from a study of (1) the 
number of districts to be included in the plan, 
(2) the amount of money available for the pro- 
gram, (3) the degree of impairment of bonding 
capacity, (4) the degree of inequality of tax load 
introduced, and (5) the size of the uniform tax 
rate. From a study of these factors, it was 
found that $450,000 in true wealth or approxi- 
mately $200,000 in assessed wealth per housing 
unit of full plant replacement need would meet 
the requirements of a minimum practicable point 
of equalization. 


5. The uniform local tax rate. The fact that 
a constant relationship was found to exist be- 
tween the size of districts as measured by their 
full plant replacement needs and their true tax- 
able wealth, made it possible to determine a 
uniform local tax rate that would place the 
same load on all districts regardless of size 
where a program of replacements or additions 
was contemplated. As equalization requires that 
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the uniform tax rate must be based not on a 
lump sum capital investment, but on its annual 
amortized cost, hence dividing the true wealth 
of the key district ($450,000) into the annual 
amortized cost of a housing unit ($355) gave a 
rate of 8 cents per $100 of true wealth. This 
was found to be on the average 18% cents per 


$100 of assessed wealth. 


6. The techniaue for determining the basis 
of state |participation in the equalized building 
program. Levying the 8-cent tax on a district’s 
true wealth gives the amount of money a dis- 
trict can raise annually toward the annual 
amortized cost of the number of housing units 
needed. The difference between this sum and 
the total amortized cost of the building program 
leaves what the state would contribute annually. 
By methods of amortization the state’s annual 
share can be reduced to a lump cash basis to be 
paid into a district building fund upon comple- 
tion of the building. The district can handle its 
share as it sees fit, either paying it off over the 
full 25-year period or shortening the time and 
thereby carrying an extra tax burden over and 
above the required load. Methods have also 
been developed by which the technique can be 
applied to districts of various sizes and degrees 
of housing need, and also to problems arising 
out of earthquake rehabilitation, cases where 
districts are already carrying a load of debt, 
and consolidation. 


T is felt that the new technique would, if 
I adopted, be a great step forward in providing 
adequate buildings in the many weak districts of 
the state. It is sound and scientific, makes com- 
plete equalization possible of attainment, and 
provides for the exercise of proper state control 
It also involves a uniform plan of financing, as 
well as providing a sound basis for the distribu- 
tion of federal aid for building construction 
The adoption of a plan similar to the one pre- 
sented in this study is absolutely essential if a 
state hopes to provide minimum adequate 
school buildings for all the children within its 
borders. Otherwise the full implications of the 
expression “equalization of educational oppor- 


tunity” cannot be realized. 


Fifteen Consecutive Honor Years 


IEDMONT 
superintendent, 


City Schools, Harry W. Jones, 
are again enrolled 100% in 
California Teacher Association membership 
This is the 15th consecutive year for a 100% 


record. 
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New Publications 


Epwina K. HecLtanp, Santa Barbara 


N days of peace preachments for war too 
O often capture the unprepared. Throbbing 
drums and fluttering flags barrage the forces of 
reason. As defense strategy now at Christmas- 
tide Sierra Educational News offers the follow- 
ing intellectual battlements: 


Road to War: 1914-1917, by Walter Mills, is 
a psychological map indicating the routes fol- 
lowed by the United States to arrive at entrance 
to the World War. Written by a newspaper 
man of the war period, the book throws a 
searchlight on the low creeping fog of propa- 
ganda which obscured all pathways save the one 
toward conflict . Drawing upon diaries, corre- 
spondence, and publications of the time, the 
author reveals the stuff of which war hysteria 
is made. 


To the magazine Fortune goes credit for ex- 
posing one swamp where the mists of war 
propaganda are engendered. In the March, 1934, 
issue appeared the sensational article, “Men and 
Arms,” an expose of munitions makers. Lest 
anyone suppose that the armament racket ended 
in 1918, the article brings the death trade up to 
date naming present leaders and conditions in 
this industry. Reprinted by Doubleday the 
article is available in pamphlet form at low cost. 


Lawrence Stallings courageous book of pic- 
tures, The First World War inspired the Fox 
film of the same name. Edited by Mr. Stallings 
this motion picture is one which demands see- 
ing by every American. From the first flicker 
of the early film showing the war lord Bis- 
marck, the production depicts the growth of 
militarism in Europe. Captured on the films are 
all the makers and monsters of twentieth cen- 
tury history. Authentic glimpses of World War 
battles comprise the last part of the film. 

Peace on Earth, by Albert Maltz, is a chal- 
lenge to the teaching profession. The hero of 
this sweeping denouncement of war is a college 
professor who by the very nature of his profes- 
sion and its ideals 
demonstration. 


into an anti-war 
It is no feat of imagination for 
any teacher to place himself in the role of the 
martyred professor. The play published in book 
form radiates its tremendous force, although a 
“movie” technique heightens its effects in the 
stage presentation. 


is drawn 


Written by Friedrich Wolf, Sailors of Cattaro 
is a forceful anti-militaristic drama which has 
recently been published by Samuel French. 
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When America Goes to War,” a symposium 
appearing in the June, 1935, Modern Monthly, 
records the proposed actions of leading Ameri- 
can intellectuals on that near or distant day. 
Sidney Howard, John Dewey, James Truslow 
Adams, Stuart Chase, and Lewis Mumford are 
among those who venture prophecy. The 
Modern Monthly, 52 Morton Street, New York 
City, has for its editor-in-chief V. F. Calverton. 


A League Against War 


Current facts and opinions on militarism are 
given by that curriously-named monthly, Fight, 
official publication of the 
Against War and Fascism 
Street, New York City). 


American 
(112 


League 
East 19th 


A Brilliant Dissertation 


UBMITTING what University of Southern Cal- 

ifornia faculty members termed one of the 
most brilliant dissertations written at the Trojan 
institution, Rowland Jung Tsung Loh, Chinese 
graduate student was awarded recently the doc- 
tor of philosophy degree in sociology, by Dr. 
R. B. von KleinSmid, president. By means of 
previously undeciphered inscriptions on long- 
buried bones and tortoise shells uncovered in 
China, young Loh has reconstructed the social 
organization of the Shang Dynasty which flour- 
ished in ancient China from 1766 to 1122 B. C. 
“Loh’s dissertation is a distinct contribution to 
historians,’ Dr. R. D. Hunt, dean of the grad- 
uate school declared. 


Southern Kindergarten Meetings 


IRST meeting of Kindergarten Primary Asso- 

ciation, Southern Section, was held recently 
in the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, as one of 
the regular sessions of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Regional Conference. It was indeed a rare 
privilege to be allowed to join such a worthwhile 
educational program. “The Junior School—Its 
Plan and Purpose,’ was presented by Dr. Nila 
B. Smith, dean, school of education, Whittier 
College, and Robert Hill Lane, assistant super- 
intendent, Los Angeles city schools, who so ably 
discussed this theme at the Kindergarten Pri- 
mary sessions of the N. E. A. at Denver. 





A capacity attendance proved that the teach- 
ers of little children are alert for the best for 
their own advancement and the children’s good 
and happiness. 


OVEMBER meeting of the Kindergarten Pri- 

mary Association, Southern Section, was 
held in conjunction with the state meeting of 
the Association in San Diego, November 29 and 
30. Many representatives from the South joined 
us at this session.—Ethel Roseland, Program 
Chairman; Mattie C. Edmonds, President 
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Why Young Children are Sent to School 


G. Arnot Seymour, M.A., Hollywood 


HE majority of children in the United 

States usually enter a public or a 

private school long before the law ac- 
tually requires them to do so. This widespread 
interest in early training of children, coupled 
with growing enrollment in kindergarten and 
primary grades, raises an important question: 
“Why do parents send their children to school 
before it is necessary for them to go?” The pur- 
pose of the investigation here reported was to 
discover reasons offered by parents for enroll- 
ing their children in school before the begin- 
ning of the compulsory school age. 


Method of Securing Data 


In order to secure an adequate sampling of 
opinions from large numbers of parents, it was 
necessary to construct a questionnaire to be 
used as the survey instrument. Interviews were 
secured with 25 parents, two club women, two 
kindergarten teachers, two principals in ele- 
mentary schools, and two superintendents of 
schools in elementary districts. 

Each of these was asked to give reasons ordi- 
narily advanced by parents of kindergarten and 
first-grade children for the early enrollment ot 
their prodigies. The questionnaires were built 
on these replies. 

The questionnaires, one for the parents of 
kindergarten children and one for parents of 
children in the first grade, were distributed to 
three elementary schools in each of four dis- 
tricts—a total of 12 schools from which the data 
were obtained. The districts were so selected 
that a representative group was secured. 

In order that the school prestige could be 
used, the forms were handed to the children by 
the teachers of the kindergarten and the first 
grade, with a request that they be taken home 
to their parents and returned as soon as they 
were filled out. A letter ot transmittal, explain- 
ing the study, accompanied each questionnaire, 
and the percentage of replies leads to the belief 
that the majority of the parents thought that 
the study was being made by the local school 
and, therefore, lent their full assistance to the 
study. 

Results from Parents of Kindergarten 
Children 


seventy-five 


hundred 
were returned by the parents of children of kin- 


Three questionnaires 


dergarten age. Of this number, 198 were boys 
and 175 were girls, while the sex of two of the 
children was not indicated. Nearly all of the 
questionnaires returned were from American 
families. While it is possible that a somewhat 
larger number of non-American families should 
have been contacted, it is probable that this is 
a fair cross-section for any district of average 
size in an average community. 

Size of the family seemed to be quite vari- 
able. Ninety-four families had only one child, 
157 families had two children, 73 families had 
three children, and 51 families had from four 
to seven children. This seems to be a normal 
distribution, with the mode and the median both 
being two children to a family. 

The study of the ages of the children revealed 
the fact that 15 of these children were just past 
four years of age, whereas 290 of them were 
past five years of age but less than six, and 67 
were more than six years of age. When it is 
recalled that a child is not required to enter the 
first grade until he is eight years old, these find- 
ings show that parents take advantage of the 
minimum age for entrance and let the child go 
to school as soon as the law permits him to do 
so. The age of entrance may have been influ- 
enced by the number of older siblings, for there 
were far more older than younger siblings in 
the families contacted. 

Most of the children lived within from one to 
ten blocks of the school, an easy walking dis- 
tance. Practically none of the mothers were em- 
ployed away from home during the day, and 
the majority of the families lived in private resi- 
dences. The common excuses that the children 
are sent to the kindergarten to get them out of 
the way does not seem to be borne out by the 
results of this study. 


The results of the study to determine the true 
reasons of parents for sending their children to 
school at an early age showed that the majority 
of kindergarten parents were agreed in accept- 
ing 14 reasons. These were: 

The kindergarten 
first grade. 


prepares the child for the 


It is better for the child to learn under proper 
guidance in a group at school with the co-op- 
eration of the mother. 

To learn new associations and ideas. 


The child learns to concentrate. 
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Evident readiness of the child—mentally and 
socially. 

Eager to go 

Because the school teaches routine. 

To prepare for the discipline and long hours 
of the regular school day. 

To be with other children. 

In order that the child may learn to take 
commands and to obey. 

The mind is more receptive at an early age. 

To keep up with other children. 

To learn to use the hands. 

Appreciation of the arts may be traced back 
to early training. 

The greater number were agreed in rejecting 
the following eleven reasons for sending chil- 
dren to school at an early age. 

To overcome bad habits. 

Jecause everyone else sends their children to 
school. 

To correct physical defects. 

The mother has not the patience to teach. 

Parents would rather shift the responsibility 
of training children to the school. 

3ecause there is no playground at home. 

So that the mothers may have more freedom. 

So that the mother can give more time to the 
younger children. 

Because children arise early they are sent to 
school to avoid a long day at home. 

So that the children will not annoy the neigh- 
bors. 


Because parents work. 

Answers to the two reasons, “to learn health 
habits” and “the child is kept from the dangers 
of the street,” were almost equal in number of 
positive and negative replies. 


Results for Children in the First Grade 

Three hundred eighty-seven questionnaires 
were returned by parents of first grade children. 
Of this number, 194 were boys, 191 were girls, 
and two did not indicate their sex. As in the 
previous study, the huge majority of families 
were definitely American. 

The families again showed a tendency to have 
two children, for 177 had two children, whereas 
only 90 had one child, five had three children, 
and 45 had from four to eight children. This is 
approximately the distribution that would be 
expected in any normal community made up of 
working-class people. 

Ages, when consideration is given to school 
law, were rather staggering. One child was only 
five years of age, 191 were six years of age, 89 
were seven years of age, and only three were 
actually eight years old. Furthermore, the ma- 
jority had older rather than younger brothers 
and sisters. These results lead to the belief that 
disregard of compulsory age at the beginning of 
the period is common, the parents being much 
more interested in getting the child into school 
than they are keeping him there during his later 
years. 
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The distance these children had to come was 
of no particular consequence, for all of them 
lived within from one to ten blocks of the 
school building. It is possible that living a great 
distance might cause parents to keep children 
away from school and that the converse may 
be true. The number of mothers employed away 
from home during the day was too small for any 
explanation based on material employment to 
be considered particularly valid. 

The parents of the first-grade children were 
agreed in accepting ten reasons for sending 
children to school at an early age. These rea- 
sons were: 

Evident readiness of the child—socially 
mentally. 

Better for the child to learn in a group at 
school under proper guidance with the co-op- 
eration of the mother. 

To learn new associations and ideas 

Eager to go. 


and 


The mind is more receptive at an early 

To keep up with other children. 

The child learns to concentrate. 

To be with other children. 

The school teaches routine. 

In order that the child may learn to take 
commands and to obey. 


age. 


The parents agreed in rejecting eleven rea- 
sons for sending children to school at an early 
age. These were: 

Because everyone else does. 

The mother has not the patience to teach. 

To correct physical defects. 

To overcome bad habits. 


So that the mother can give more time to the 
younger children. 


Because there is no playground at home. 

So that the mother may have more freedom 

Parents would rather shift the responsibilities 
of training the children to the school. 

The number of “Yes” and “No” answers to 
the two reasons, “to learn health habits” and 
“the child is kept from the dangers of the 
street,’ were equally divided. 


Summary 


Results from the study of more than 700 
kindergarten and first-grade children indicate 
that parents in general claim to send their chil- 
dren to school so that they may early in life 
commence the learning process which will be of 
importance later on, and they tend very defin- 
itely to reject many of the reasons that force 
parents to send their children to school at an 
early age. 


It may be entirely possible that the parents 
do not know why they send their children to 
school and the opinions expressed in the ques- 
tionnaire are in reality rationalization rather 
than the result of actual thinking. 
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Teaching Alcohol Education 


From a Traffic and Economic Problem Standpoint 


DorotHy F. OsBuRN AND GRACE M. TAYLOR 
Westlake Junior High School, Oakland 


I. Methods depend upon the size and char- 
acter of the class: 

A. Debates. 

1. Class members may debate among them- 
selves and then challenge other classes. 

a. Possible subjects for debate: 

(1) Resolved, that repeal is proving success- 
ful. 

(2) Resolved, 
permitted. 

(3) Resolved, that -a death caused by a 
drunken driver should be considered homicide. 

(4) Resolved, that the seller of alcohol is 
more responsible for crime and accident than is 
the buyer. 

(5) Resolved, that the requirements for a 
driver’s license should be just as rigid as for a 
pilot’s license. 


that should be 


local option 


(6) Resolved, that the liquor traffic should 
be made liable for the damage which it causes. 

B. Plays: 

1. Short skits for a few characters may be 
original by the class members. 

2. Certain traffic or job incidents, 
based on actual facts, may be developed into 
short plays. 


loss of 


a. It is best to avoid any imitation of an in- 
toxicated character. 

3. Experiences or words of great men and 
women concerning problems arising from the 
use of alcohol may be used as the central theme 
for original plays or skits. 

C. A “Hunt for Facts” Contest. 

1. Give each pupil a piece of paper and ask 
each one to draw a line lengthwise exactly in 
the center of the paper. Then ask them to label 
the two sides 
Facts in favor of 
Alcohol and Other 

Narcotics 


Facts Against Alcohol 
and Other Narcotics 


Then offer some recognition or reward for 
the most facts found, but do not specify on 
which side they are to be found. 

2. If possible reserve the use of the school 
library for the class so that they may hunt for 
material. 

3. Encourages a search for facts from as 
many sources as possible. 


4. Invite a physician, police officer, insurance 


merchant or other 


prominent civic leader to speak fo the class 


company official, coach, 


D. Evaluation of advertisements 
1. Have the class bring in various alcohol 
which of the facts 
found in No. C prove or disprove the 
made by the advertisement. 

2. Mount the 


sheets of paper, together with the facts proving 


advertisements and discuss 


claims 
advertisements on separate 


or disproving it, so as to form a display in the 
room or on the bulletin board. 


E. Clipping 

1. Ask the class to bring newspaper clip- 
pings concerning accidents, crimes, fires, etc.; 
discuss them, and file or post them under the 
“probable cause.” 


Sureau. 


a. Be sure to bring out by discussion that lack 
of judgment, loss of will power, carelessness, 
and recklessness are 
drinking alcohol. 

2. Use the figures concerning accidents, both 
total fatalities and injuries as well as just those 


often the first result of 


involving the use of liquor as a factor, that are 
available from the local Safety Councils, police 
departments, insurance companies, newspapers, 
etc. 

3. Obtain State and National figures for 
traffic accidents and their causes from the State 
Highway Patrol, National Safety 
Traveler’s Insurance Company, etc. 


Council, 


F. Home-made Visual Material. 

1. The Chinese say that picture is 
worth a thousand words.” If visual materials 
are available, let the class make visual material 
out of the facts collected. 

a. Slides. 


“one 


(1) Cellophane slides, made by typing on 
carbon paper folded with a sheet of cellophane 
between, are excellent for presenting facts and 
figures to illustrate discussion or student talks. 

(2) Glass slides with drawings, cartoons, pic- 
ture, etc., drawn on with “slide” or India ink, 
are useful to present original ideas. 

(3) Silhouettes may be cut out of black 
paper and glued on the slide, or slipped between 
double slides, to illustrate facts. 

b. Cartoons. 

(1) Cartoons, although 


imperfectly drawn, 
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often are a fine way of measuring whether or 
not discussion has produced ideas in the mind 
of the student. 

(a) Ask the pupils to draw a cartoon that 
could be used on the editorial page of the local 
newspaper 

(b) Buy a roll of 


wrapping or “butcher’s 


large size 


walls of the room. 


paper” and use it for posters or 


cartoons on the 
G. “Trial by Jury’—(Explained in the Sep- 
tember, 1933, the Sierra Educational 
News, under the title, “Science Outlaws Nar- 
cotics.’’) 
1. Use the “lead” in 
order to discuss the danger of alcohol and other 


issue of 


patent medicines as 


narcotics in patent medicines and to make clear 
that advertisements are often misleading or un- 
truthful. 


? 


2. Have hunt their 


materials and evidence to present. 


the “detectives” own 

3. Interview some real people in the school 
community. 

4. Ask the local police department, Safety 
Council, insurance companies, etc., for facts. 

H. Scrap Books 

1. Have the make q scrap book and 
keep it up to date with facts that have any 
bearing on the study of alcohol and other nar- 
cotics. 


class 


Offer some recognition for the most 
useful clippings brought in each week. 

a. Start this book long before you really need 
the material for study of the 
problem 


class narcotic 


I. Poster Contests 

1. Conduct an “original idea” poster contest 
within the class, or with other classes. 

2. If possible, display the winning posters in 
the library or some other available place in the 
school. 


II. The main point in teaching narcotic edu- 
cation is to know the facts concerning alcohol 
and other narcotics and their effects so as to 
be able to weave them into class discussion at 
the right time, or when they arise naturally. In 
this way much friction or offense can be avoided. 
Be on the alert to use the opportunities or 
“leads” as they arise in order to tie the subject 
of narcotic education in with the social, eco- 
nomic, safety, health, and family problems of 
our time. 


sai. 

A. Many young people are ignorant of the 
facts concerning alcohol. If they are allowed 
freedom to study the subject as a social prob- 
lem, gathering their own material, evaluating 
and presenting it, and as a group drawing their 
own conclusions, they are greatly interested as 


Material available. 
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is evidenced by their discussion and eager ques- 
tioning. 

1. The teacher, co-operating with the group 
in making the study, needs to know the scien- 
tific facts regarding the use of alcohol and to 
know where to send students to obtain avail- 
able material and information. 


a. The following have been found valuable: 


(1) For the teacher. 
(a) Alcohol and Man. Haven Emerson. Mac- 
millan. 1923. 


(b) Alcohol and Its Effect on Man. 
Emerson. 


Haven 


(c) A Syllabus on Alcohol Education. 
Rachel Palmer. 

(d) Narcotics 
Corradini. 


Sertha 


and Youth 


Today. Robert E 

(2) For the pupil. 

(a) What About Alcohol? Bogen and Hisey 
Angelus Press, Scientific Education Association, 
Los Angeles. 1934. (The illustrations are graphic 
and slides made from them can be obtained 
through the publishing company.) 

(b) Youth Faces the Liquor Problem. Bert 
H. Davis. Allied Youth. Washington, D. C 
$1.50 per dozen. 

(c) Allied Youth Magazine. Contains valu- 
able suggestions for presentation of material as 
well as articles that are of value to both the 
teacher and student. Allied Youth, Washington, 
D. C. $1.00 per year. 

(d) Yearly publications of the Traveler’s In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 1933 
“They Call Us Civilized.” 1934. “The Great 
American Gamble” and “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 
1935. These explain in detail, by pictures, car- 
toons, and figures, the causes of traffic accidents. 
They are free to teachers. 

(e) John Barleycorn, Public Enemy No. 1 
Roy L. Smith. 

(f) John Barleycorn; his life and letters. Dr 
Daniel Poling. 


Changes in Teachers Certification 


HANGES in certification laws to be proposed 
at the next session of the State Legislature 


in 1937 will eliminate the permanent, 
certificate and will substitute 
for two, four and eight years. 


or life 
certificates valid 


A two-year certificate can be exchanged for 
one with a life of four years, upon presentation 
of evidence of successful teaching, and advanced 
study. Similarly, the four-year certificate can 
be exchanged for the eight-year certificate. 


At the expiration of the eight-year term, the 
certificate will lapse unless the holder has 
taught successfully during its life, and has also 
pursued some advanced study. 
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Affiliated Service in Alcohol Education 


LLIED Youth a national movement in 
alcohol education, with headquarters in 
the National Education Association 

Building, Washington, is essentially organized 
for service. It achieves many of its objectives 
through local Allied Youth posts in communi- 
ties large and small. 

In its national program, Allied Youth issues 
authoritative publications relating to the liquor 
problem and youth’s discoveries in alcohol-free 
recreation and sponsors research projects. The 
movement now launches a plan for expanding 
and facilitating its work as an adviser and in- 
formation service. 

Known as Service to Affiliates, Allied Youth’s 
new feature includes for a nominal fee of ten 
dollars a year for local groups, with propor- 
tionately higher fees and more extensive serv- 
ice for state and national bodies, such items as 
the following: 


Weitzel Visual Aid Pictures 


ETZEL Publishing Company, Inc., 336 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, has brought out a 
particularly interesting and noteworthy series 
of visual education pictures. These are un- 
mounted, beautifully and clearly printed in 
black and white for use in the primary grades. 


They are grouped in five convenient sets 
according to activities desired and may be pur- 
chased in individual sets according to subject. 
Complete instructions and suggestions for drills 
and group work are included with each set. 


The sets now issued include,—Civic Workers, 
Home Activities, Vocabulary I and II, and Com- 
munity Workers. Each picture 7% by*9% 
inches. The complete series, illustrations, 
$4.40. 


The Wetzel Company is to be congratulated on 


having produced so valuable and helpful a series 
for kindergarten and primary teachers. 


is 
84 


* *« # 


American History Dramas 


LARA M. LOVE, teacher of English and social 

studies, Westlake Junior High School, Oak- 
land, is author of Dramatic Scenes from Ameri- 
can History, 22 interesting plays for reading and 
production in junior high school grades. It is 
published by Ginn and Company. 


These plays may be produced without the pay- 
ment of royalty, provided the audience is com- 
posed only of the student body and faculty of 


the school, and the actors are chosen from a 


1. Basic, authoritative books, initially includ- 
ing “What About Alcohol?’ by Bogen and Hisey 
or “Alcohol: Its Effects on Man,” Emerson, and 
their successors; and “Youth Faces the Liquor 
Problem,” Davis, or “Answers to Alcohol,” Cald- 
well, and their successors. 


Up-to-the-minute information service on 
current developments in the entire field. Such 
features as special bulletins and announcements, 
summaries of research findings, detailed lists of 
articles in current periodicals, reports of proj- 
ects in alcohol education, useful quotations, 
poster suggestions, and many other helps. 


3. “The Allied Youth,” 
gust, in quantities from 
desired. 


monthly 
one to ten 


except 
copies, 


Au- 
as 


4. Reference and general consultative service. 

For further details and for a list of the bul- 
letins and other current publications of Allied 
Youth, address the executive secretary at Na- 
tional Education Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Association 





class who are using the 
supplementary reader. 

The plays require from 15 to 40 minutes for 
production and are simple to produce. They cal]! 
for a sufficient number of characters to make 
them good exercises teamwork whether read 
orally or produced. 


book as a text or as a 


in 


- 


ALIANT, DOG OF THE TIMBERLINE, by 
Jack O’Brien, illustrated by Kurt Wiese, is 
a mighty good dog story published by the John 
Cc. Winston Company. Jack O’Brien is widely- 
known as author of Silver Chief and f 


Dog of 
the North. 


Progressive Education 


| glee sce ciple published monthly 

(October-May) by the Progressive Education 
Association, now appears in beautiful new dress 
and typography. Frances M. Foster is editor 
The Progressive Education Association is the 
United States Section of the New Education Fel- 
lowship. 


The October 


Education, 


issue is altogether 
commendable in every detail. The abundant 
illustrations are particularly attractive. Much 
of the material in the October issue, devoted to 
arts in education, is drawn from 
schools, notably South Pasadena Junior High 
School; University Elementary School, U. C. 
L. A.; El Dorado School, Sacramento. Margaret 
Brown, president, Art Teachers Association of 
Southern California, has contributed an especially 
good article on “Creative Classroom Technique.” 


lovely and 


California 
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Cabrillo Day at Point Loma 


Mrs. FLORENCE RANDALL 
Point Loma Junior-Senior High School 


ABRILLO DAY celebrations are particu- 
* larly significant to San Diegans. There is 
a large Portuguese colony on Point Loma. Out 
on the end of Point Loma stands the newly 
restored Spanish Lighthouse. This is now a 
national monument, dedicated September 28, 
1935, to honor Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo for his 
sailing into San Diego Bay and discovering 
California, on September 28, 1542.. 

The lighthouse was such an historic old struc- 
ture, that John White, Superintendent of Na- 
tional Parks, approved plans for its restoration. 
Through the efforts of George Burnham, Cali- 
fornia Representative to Congress, $38,000 were 
voted for the work. In conjunction with the 
restoration of the lighthouse, the State Division 
of Highways paved a beautiful road leading to 
the end of the Point. A petition 
to Congress set apart from the 
confines and jurisdiction of Fort —ig™ 
Rosecrans, the little oval of land a 
now known as Cabrillo National 


Park ¢ 


# 


S 


3 
Dr. Jaoa Antonio de Bianchi, wd 
Portuguese minister to’ the 

United States, came specially to 

take part in the ceremonies. A 

special program on Point Loma, 
appropriately dedicated the 

bronze tablet to Cabrillo, and the 

lighthouse. Portuguese students 

at Point Loma High School 

were highly honored when Dr. 

de Bianchi and Madame de 

Bianchi attended their assembly 
celebrating Cabrillo Day. 


Significance of the Cabrillo 
celebration was ably commented 
upon by Clarence R. Swenson, 
principal of the Point Loma 
High School. Since 10% of the 
Point Loma High School stu- 
dent body is Portuguese, he 
pointed out the especial fitness 
of that school’s assembly to 
honor the compatriots of the dis- 
coverer 


A class in Portuguese is part 
of the regular curriculum at 
Point Loma. It was started this 
year at the request of the parents 
of the Portuguese students. Reg- 
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ular high school credit is being given for this 
course. It is taught in no other California high- 
school south of Oakland. Twenty students have 
enrolled in the class. Any student from grades 
eight to twelve is eligible and the class is open 
to any student interested. The class is under 
the direction of Mrs. Leora J. Sheridan. She 
started the first domestic science schools in all 
South America during her work in Brazil. Since 
this was a new course in Brazil she had to write 
the texts in Portuguese for her class use. She 
was in this work for 10 or 12 years. 


Seeing printed Portuguese is such a surprise 
for most of the students in the class. Even 
though they speak the language in their homes, 
few ever saw books or papers in Portuguese 
before. It is interesting that a group of work- 
ing girls and a group of housewives have en- 
rolled in classes in Portuguese in order to im- 
prove their grammar and background in their 
native tongue. These classes are a fine experi- 


Dr. Joao Antonio de Bianchi, Portuguese 


Minister to the United States 
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ment in fostering international 


and 


goodwill 
understanding. 

Senator Le Roy Wright deserves much credit 
for his great efforts extending over a period of 
years, in securing the restoration of the old 
Spanish lighthouse. He has been an active 
member of the California Historical Society and 
has always been interested in helping to further 
any project which pertains to the preservation 
of California relics, buildings and_ records. 
Closely associated with him in this interest in 
matters of old California history is John David- 
son, curator of the San Diego Historical Society. 


Our Farm Project 


Mrs. E: E. LoHrenz, Teacher, Third Grade 


Washington School, Selma, Fresno County 


project suggested itself to us 


es... farm 

through nature-study, geography, and 
handwork; before its completion we had cor- 
related with it nearly every other subject. 

In nature-study we had studied mammals of 
many kinds, including the farmyard animals. In 
this study, each farmyard pet, beginning with 
the cat, was amply discussed. The cousins of 
each were taken into consideration also. 

Farmyard spool pets were made by the chil- 
dren in handwork. It seemed that these models 
should be used somewhere. The children wished 
to make a farm so that this could be done. Con- 
sequently a farm was started. 

Our geography work took up the five neces- 
sities of life, the main one being food. Here 
milk and studied. This furnished 
more material for the farm. At this time our 
geography text was changed to Home Folks by 
J. Russell Smith, 
better to help us. 


meat were 


which could not have been 

A barn, with hayloft, manger and hay 
fixed by some farmer boys. Others brought 
watering-trough 
in two lengthwise); boxes for 
chicken-house and garage; a round mush-box, 
cut in two and lengthened, making a fine silo; a 
mazda lamp house, which we folded for use as 
a house. 


Was 


good-looking fences, beehvies; 
(a tin-can cut 


Car, truck, pig-pen, corral, chicken- 
vard, and mail-box were added. 

Our spool animals, with cut-out cardboard 
animals, made the animals. Dolls 
dressed were the farm people. A weather-vane, 
lawn with shell-bordered walks, and a few trees 
completed our farm. 


necessary 


Photographs of our farm 
were taken and stories about it were written in 
language work. 
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Quill and Scroll 


UILL AND SCROLL, international hon- 

orary society for high school journalists, 
has its headquarters at Univer- 
The president is Margaret Verl 
Freyburger, instructor in journalism, San Diego 
Senior High School. Homer A. Post, Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, Washington, is vice-pres- 
ident for Pacific Coast States. Fremont Older, 
of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, was one 
the honorary founders. 


Northwestern 
sity, Chicago. 


£ 
ot 


The Quill and Scroll exhibit in the Palace of 
Education, San 
much attention. 


Diego Exposition, attracted 
Immense publicity for the Ex- 
position resulted from the preliminary work in 
behalf of the Quill and Scroll exhibit. Twelve 
thousand visitors signed the registration book 
kept there. The book itself was greatly praised 
because of its beautiful hand-carved wood cover 
made by Walter Spooner, a San Diego High 
School student. The outstanding feature of the 
exhibit was the display of 700 high school news- 
papers. 


The Porterfield San 
School, has won three successive 


chapter, Diego High 
international 
cups for being the most active of the 1100 


chapters throughout the world. 


Through the 
financial 


dependable co-operation and 
support of Principal John Aseltine, 
Ora M. Cupp, head of the English department, 
and P. H. Heron, head of the technical depart- 
ment, all of San Diego High School, Mrs. Vesta 
Muehleisen, director of the Palace of Education, 
Edward Nell, Quill and Scroll executive secre- 
tary, and the many generous parents and friends, 
Porterfield chapter was able to realize its ambi- 
tion—that of conducting the first display of sec- 
ondary school publications at a great interna 
tional exposition. 

Juniors or seniors in secondary 
meet the following requirements are eligible 
1. They are in the upper third of their class in 
general scholastic standing; 2. They 
superior work in some phase of 
endeavor; 3. They 
mended by the supervisor; 4. 
approved by the 
urer. 


who 


schools 


have done 
journalistic or 
creative have been ree 
They have 


secretary-treas- 


om- 
been 
international 


RTHUR N. 
ture 

NN, Wx 
ture 


PACK, 


Association, 


president 

1214 
Washington, D. C., 
Magazine, 
has a new 


American Na- 
Sixteenth 
announces that 
published by the 
department devoted to conservation. 
The Conservation 
interest to school people throughout the 
Nature Magazine is widely 


gressive California schools. 


Street, 
Na- 
Association, 
Section will be of particular 
West. 


used in many pro- 
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Chaffey Library 


Mase_ A. STANFORD 


Chaffey Junior College, Ontario 


EDICATION recently of the George 

Chaffey Memorial Library at Chaffey Jun- 
ior College marked the completion of a joint 
cultural center for the high school and junior 
college, and provided a junior college library 
with one of the largest book capacities of its 
kind in America. 


This building is a unit in the larger campus 
program. The aviation building, occupied last 
spring, and the womens gymnasium, which was 
also dedicated this fall, are a part of the plan 
which is being brought to the district at a 
minimum cost 


The library was chiefly built by the Chaffey 
Junior College trust fund and a government 
grant. Towards the $83,000 cost of the building 
the government made a grant of $25,000; the 
district voted bonds for $45,000 which were 
bought by the Chaffey trust fund; and further 
amounts paid by the trust fund financed the 
building which was built by P. W. A. labor. 
Bonds were necessarily voted to meet the fed- 
eral requirements for a federal grant, but the 
taxpayers were assured that these would be 
bought by the trust fund. 


The building was dedicated to George Chaffey 
and William Benjamin Chaffey, brothers who 
designed and founded Etiwanda and Ontario. 
George Chaffey was the first engineer to divert 
the waters of the Colorado River and bring 
irrigation to the place which he named Imperial 
Valley. He founded Chaffey College as soon as 
Ontario was started. 


The building is an earthquake-proof, rein- 
forced-concrete edifice containing a memorial 
hall, two reading-rooms, staff-rooms, and offices. 
The vaulted memorial hall in the center of the 
building contains the portrait of George Chaffey 
over the large charging-desk. This room also 
contains the card catalog and exhibit cases. The 
north wing of the building is made up of a 
junior college reading-room and magazine-room. 
The south side is reserved for highschool stu- 
dents with a reading-room similar to that of the 
college. Back of the charging-desk along the 
wings are the staff-room offices and the library. 

The memorial hall has high stained-oak panels 
with tapestry hangings at the long windows. 
In both reading-rooms simple Mexican-design 
tables and chairs are hand-carved from solid 
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“The vaulted memorial hall is in 
the center of the building” 


fumed oak, the chairs covered with cow-hide. 
Simple tapestry curtains hang at the windows 
and the electric fixtures are bronze. 


The Chaffey Library collection has been gath- 
ered for many years with Californiana gathered 
under the direction of the Chaffey brothers by 
Wilbur A. Fiske, former librarian. The working 
library consists of over 30,000 volumes. 


* x * 


A Mathematician Explains 


A Mathematician Explains, by Mayme I. Logs- 
don, associate professor of mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is an admirable introduction 
to mathematics suitable for text or reference 
for high school and junior college classes. 


” * x 


March of a Nation 


LICE C. COOPER, Ed. D., department of Eng- 

lish, San Francisco Junior College, and 
David Fallon of Pasadena are co-editors of The 
March of a Nation, recently published by D. C. 
Heath and Company. The contents of this valu- 
able anthalogy are arranged in three sections: 
Founding the Nation, Welding the Nation and 
the Nation Today. The materials comprise care- 
fully-selected excerpts, poems, short. stories, 
essays, speeches, etc. The present trend toward 
integration of high school courses especially of 
English and Social Studies, gives special timeli- 
ness to this useful volume. It comprises over 500 


pages and includes many aids to study and 
teaching. 
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Complete 
Science 


Program 


CRAIG: Pathways in Science 


Now used in more than 3900 places, this attractive series meets the latest 
requirements for elementary science teaching. The sound teaching method, 
the unit organization, the fine vocabulary control, the perfect correlation of 
material are a few of the outstanding features that make this a series that 
teachers like to teach. Send for circular No. 637. 


POWERS-NEUNER-BRUNER 
A Survey of Science 


Three fascinating volumes that make the science program in the junior high 
school an integral part of the modern elementary-secondary science pro- 
gram. This well-organized series is based on the fundamental concept that 
“living things, including man, are dependent upon each other and upon the 
physical environment.” Circular No. 718. 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 


| | | GINN AND COMPANY 
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Our Kindergarten 


FrepA BarG DETERING 


Ilest Portal Kindergarten, San Francisco 
If I listen, listen well, 

In a little cockle shell, 

I can hear the distant sea 


Singing ocean songs to me. 


AVE you, too, enjoyed the look of won- 
der, pleasure and satisfaction that spreads 
over the face of a youngster, as he holds a 
shell to his ear and listens to “the roar’? 
Vacation days just past, our proximity to the 
ocean, and sea pictures have brought the beach 
right into our own room. Each day I watch with 
new interest the reaction of the children to 
sand and shells. 


The sea! How much it holds for even the 
youngest explorer! If you could look deep into 
the water, what would you see? Where are the 
starfish’s eyes? Where does the sand on the 
beach come from? What makes the waves? 

Questions seem endless. Daily we learn. A 
small shell-shop, not far from our school, is a 
veritable treasure-chest regarding sea life. 
Smooth shells, rough shells, spiral-shaped and 
round; white, brown, spotted, gray, rose-tinged, 
and opalescent. Can we gauge the growth that 
comes through mere sight and touch? 

No need for special dramatic play with a 
beach of sand and paper ocean! With pillow- 
slip bathing-suits and coffee-tin sand-pails, girls 
and boys go, hand and hand, gathering shells, 
sifting sand, and running from breakers. If 
they tire of the beach play, they vary things by 
sailing off in “Babs,” Dick’s sail-boat, or in vis- 
ting the store near the beach, where books, 
beach-balls, box-lunches, and trinkets may be 
had. 

Rhythm time is a joyous period, bringing 
with it the waves, wind, crab-crawl, swimming, 
boating, fishing, and other activities. Sailing 
out in a boat, encountering the Storm King, 
with his rain and wind helpers, battling the 
waves, and finally, conquering with the aid of 
the sun and his fairies—this is a favorite “play.” 

Orchestra instruments are afforded a wonder- 
ful opportunity to furnish “sound effects” dur- 
mg this “rhythmic drama.” 

‘Songs about ships sailing off to distant 
countries are opening up a new world—just a 
glimpse, to be sure, but enough to make chil- 
dren of other lands seem a bit more real. 

Pictures! Magazines and newspapers offer 
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new avenues of adventure. The children enjoy 
seeing their contributions in the space given 


over to interesting things about the ocean. 

Books! Besides our own kindergarten collec- 
tion, we visit the school library once a week. 
There the little people may browse to their 
heart's content, enlarging their store of experi- 
ence and “setting the stage” for the first grade 
reading. 

Experience! To afford them this and watch 
development is indeed a great privilege. 


* * * 


New California Guide 


UBREY DRURY, in his new book, Cali- 

fornia: An Intimate Guide, published by 
Harper & Brothers, describes his native state 
as “a delectable region in which to linger and 
to live, this land of blue and gold.” 

He says: “Within this realm of varied terrain 
and varied climate life is more than mere exist- 
ence. Variety is the spice of California life. 
Monotony is banished from this land. A rich 
spirit of pageantry enters into the daily life of 
the people—scarcely a village or town which 
does not hold its fiestas and floral celebrations, 
and many of the carnivals are quite Mediterra- 
nean in atmosphere. You will be invited to 
participate, for these hospitable folk speak the 
universal language of good will and amity. 
Whatever you desire in the way of living, it 
shall be yours in California.” 

The author has explored California as few 
people have, to its most remote corners, and 
has collected a wealth of information—facts and 
figures about resources and natural history—to 
add to his own rich experiences. 

Mr. Drury is a Native Son of California. His 
parents came West as children in covered 
wagons from Illinois in the days of the gold 
excitement. Wells Drury, his father, had a col- 
orful career as a frontier journalist and as a 
friend and contemporary of such men as Joaquin 
Miller, Ambrose Bierce, and Jack London. 
Aubrey Drury was born in 1891 in Sacramento. 


* * x 


Grr READING, an 80-page book list, is a 
useful guide for college students and adult 
readers, briefly describing about 1000 books 
which are well worth knowing, enjoyable to 
read and largely available in inexpensive edi- 
tions. 

It is prepared and published by the committee 
on college reading, Atwood H. Townsend, chair- 
man, for National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Orders should be addressed to the Council 
at 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago. Price, 
20 cents. 
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The National Council of Geography 
Teachers 


National Council of 
will be held in the 
December 27-28. There 
five sessions and a dinner. 


NNUAL meeting of 
Geography Teachers 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis, 
will be 


Speakers and discussion leaders from various 
sections of the country will consider (1) con- 
tent of geography for beginners, (2) geography 
in the senior highschool, (3) advertising geog- 
raphy, (4) professionalized subject-matter in 
geography, (5) geography in world relation- 
ships. 

Requests for programs and further informa- 
tion concerning the annual meeting may be ad- 
dressed to Erna Grassmuck, chairman, educa- 
relations committee, State Teachers Col- 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


tional 
lege, 


* * m 


Do You Provide for Insurance? 


H*’ EN'T you friend 


was recently laid up on account of an acci- 
dent or an 


known-a_ teacher who 
illness? 

The insurance companies tell us their records 
show that one out of every five 
with some misfortune each year. 


teachers meet 

Today we are well and happy—but tomorrow 
may find us laid up, possibly in a hospital, fac- 
ing a pile of extra bills and expenses. 

The average teacher plans expenditures care- 
fully, knowing where every penny of the salary 
check is to go. But isn’t it surprising how many 
forget the possibility of accident, sickness, or 
quarantine until something happens? 

Then bills pile up. The recovery of the patient 
is retarded by worry. How can I pay these bills? 
Two alternatives are open: First, to use up 
carefully accumulated savings; second, to turn 
to the generosity of relatives or friends. 


Fortunate, indeed, then is the teacher who 1s 
insured. She can avoid worry and humiliation, 
resting assured that the insurance company will 
send her money promptly when she needs it so 
badly. 


% 


New Type Business Education 


Notable Paper by San Francisco Schoolman 


ENRY I. CHAIM, head of the 
of business, High School of Commerce, 
Francisco, at the Denver NEA convention 
presented a noteworthy and valuable paper en- 
titled on the new type business education and 
the general public. Limitations of space forbid 
the publication in full of his lengthy paper, 
but in conclusion Mr. Chaim declares that those 
engaged in business education must think along 
the following three lines:. 1. A justification of 
such of our present curriculum as we wish to 
retain. 2 Building of new curriculum to meet 
present day needs. 3. Education of the public 
to any understanding and appreciation of these 
new ideas and ideals. 


Department 


San 
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MOST famous holiday postmark in all the 
world is Santa Claus, Indiana. The name of 
this village of scarcely 100 population was 
originally Santaclaus. A stamp collector dis- 
covered the name and recommended that it 
be changed to Santa Claus. Mail leaped from 
a small daily bundle to truck loads. 
—_— 

ROLLING from the presses and into the 
hearts of boys and girls is Everypay LIFE 
(list 48¢), a new kind of Primer by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, published this fall. Now ready—Every- 
DAY LIFE PRE-PRIMER. The text is also about 
child activities: Caring for Pets, Simple Duties 
in the Home, and soon. Illustrations are more 
actual photographs of real boys and girls. 


—_ 
“DEPENDABILITY”? is the characteristic 
which the motorist demands above all else in 
his automobile, according to the tabulation of 
questionnaires sent to more than 1,000,000 
motorists. In dictionaries, too, dependability is 
of paramount importance. More than 3,000,000 
boys and girls are using THE WINSTON Sim- 
PLIFIED DIcTIONARY because they can depend 
upon finding every word defined so that its use 


and meaning can be instantly understood. 
eo S 


PHI BETA KAPPA, first and most fa- 
mous of ‘‘Greek-letter” societies, was organized 
on December 5, 1776, at the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia. Living 
members, approximately 70,000; chapters and 
associations, 122, which include associations 
in China, England, Italy, Japan, Persia, and 
Syria. Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the twelfth 
of the Presidents to wear the coveted key. 


te al 

HIGH school and junior high school students 
who use CORRECTIVE ENGLISH (Workbooks I 
and II) learn correct English because they 
actually use correct English in varied, interest- 
ing, and natural activities. Every sensory 
channel—eye, ear, voice, and hand—receives 
definite and carefully graded training. 


~~“ 

ACCORDING to the famous “Curve of 
Forgetting” developed by Ebbinghaus: Half an 
hour after we have barely learned something, we 
forget half of it. In eight hours, two thirds. 
We forget more in the first thirty minutes than 
we do in the following thirty days. Better 
order early, lest you forget, THE NEw SILENT 
READERS, Pre-Primer to Book VIII. 


The JOHN C. WI i S TO N COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS I SAN FRANCISCO 
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English Curriculum 


Hoititanp D. Roperts, Stanford University 
Chairman of the Public Relations Committee 
National Council of Teachers of English 


XPERIENCE has the chief emphasis in 

An Experience Curriculum in English, the 
recently published report of the Curriculum 
Commission appointed five years ago by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


Experience is described, after John Dewey, 
as meeting a situation, doing something about 
it, and taking the consequences. “The ideal 
curriculum,” the report states, “consists of well- 
selected experiences. The guiding idea for both 
curriculum builder and user is the conception 
of the curriculum as a body of guided experi- 
ences paralleling present and future out-of- 
school experiences.” 


With such a basic philosophy of learning for 
living, social situations determine the organi- 
zation of the curriculum. Each of the big sec- 
tions of pupil activity —literature, reading, 
speech, writing, and creative writing—is divided 
into “strands” of similar activities. For exam- 
ple, speech at the secondary level is divided into 
conversing, telephoning, 
ferences, discussion, questions and answers, 
organizations, and special occasion speeches. 
Literature at the elementary level is divided 
into enjoying action and suspense, enjoying 
humor of various kinds, enjoying the world of 
the senses, exploring the social world, enjoying 
fantasy and whimsy, and sifting the radio 
programs. 


interviews and con- 


The book is of especial significance in that 
it represents the first attempt ever made to 
devise a pattern curriculum in English from 
kindergarten through graduate school. The 
commission, recognizing the impossibility of 
creating a single curriculum suited to pupils 
in many different environments, has limited its 
work to a presentation of essential principles 
in an integrated course of study throughout the 


school period and to an application of these 
principles. 


The recommendations of the college commit- 
tee of the commission for the teaching of Eng- 
lish from the freshman class through graduate 
school were published last year with the title, 
The Teaching of College English, under the 
editorship of Professor Oscar James Campbell 
of the University of Michigan. The two books 
cover curriculum problems in_ the 
English field. 


entire 
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Child Labor Day 
January 25-26-27, 1936 


OLLOWING a custom of more than a 

quarter century, the National Child Labor 
Committee has designated the last week-end in 
January as Child Labor Day—dedicated to the 
thousands of American children whose lives are 
still shadowed by the threat of industrial ex- 
ploitation. 


The breathing spell granted to child laborers 
for nearly two years by the temporary industria! 
codes came to an abrupt end with the Supreme 
Court decision last May. Once again child labor 
is permitted in American industry. 


Extreme cases of exploitation have already 
been reported: children 12 and 13 years of age 
working in silk mills in Paterson, New Jersey; 
a 13-year-old boy working 11 hours a day and 
7 days a week at a barbecue stand in Houston, 
Texas; a 12-year-old boy in Flint, Michigan, 
who broke his leg trying to jump on to the 
truck of the huckster who hired him and three 
other boys (one of them only 11 years of age) 
as helpers. Usually such cases become known 
only where the employer is actually prosecuted. 


Sudden Increase in Child Exploitation 


Less dramatic but equally significant are the 
reports of work permits issued to children under 
16 which have come in from a number of state 
labor and education departments indicating a 
sudden increase in child employment during the 
second half of 1935. 


Seven states now have laws prohibiting the 
use of children under 16 in manufacturing, at 
least during school hours, and it is to be hoped 
that others may be added to this list during 1936. 
But that the states where children most need 
such protection will take this step of their own 
volition is a faint hope indeed. It is to nation- 
wide regulation of child labor that we must look 
for a permanent remedy. This is attainable as 
soon as 12 more states ratify the pending Child 
Labor Amendment giving Congress the power to 
enact a Federal child labor law. Twenty-four 
states* have already ratified; eight others hold 
regular legislative sessions in 1936 at which 
favorable action may be taken. There is no 
time to be lost; without the Amendment, chang- 
ing industrial conditions may at any time 
enlarge the thin stream of child laborers already 
returning to industry, into an engulfing flood. 


Suggestions for the observance of Child Labor 
Day may be secured from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


* Including California. 
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The Girl Ho Ming 


Laura Bett Everett, Oakland 


O live in China today, to see customs of 
os changing with a suddenness that 
once would have been impossible, to contrast 
old with new, that is what is possible to the 
reader of Ho Ming, Girl of New China, John 
C. Winston Company, publisher. The author, 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, writes of the China 
that she knows, with a truth to detail that 
makes her books of permanent value. 


Young Fu of the Upper Yangtse, her pre- 
vious book, was awarded the Newberry Medal 
for the year, for the most distinguished contri- 
bution to American literature for children. “For 
children” reminds one of Robert Browning’s 
remark that no books are written for children, 
but that they appropriate certain books. All 
young people of whatever age—bar none—will 
certainly be wise to appropriate both Young Fu 
and Ho-Ming. 

The life of Ho-Ming from 12 to 17 is charm- 
ingly told, her home life in the House of Sung, 
with her kindly parents and grandmother Lao- 
Po-Po, who prophesies of every new thing, “No 
good will come of it.” The illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese, who, also, has lived in China, add to the 
interest of this delightful volume. 


I ae 


The American Education Forum 


ESPONSE to the series of three broadcasts 

presented by members of ‘the School of 
Education faculty, Stanford University was 
most encouraging. A series of half-hour broad- 
casts of educational discussions for a nation- 
wide hook-up of NBC stations is now in prog- 
Eight of these broadcasts originate from 
the east coast, eight from the middle west and 
eight from the Pacific coast. Dr. Grayson N. 
Kefauver of Stanford University was invited to 
assume responsibility for setting up the West- 
ern coast series. Broadcasts occur from 11:00 
to 11:30 a. m., Pacific Time, on the second, third 
and fourth Mondays of each month. 


ress. 


The series of broadcasts originating from the 
West Coast will come at 11:00 o’clock on the 
dates indicated below. 

December 23: Important Features of Modern 
School Curriculum. 

January 27: The Guidance Service: a Help 
to Students in Planning Their Life and Their 
Mducation. 

February 24: 
Needed by 

March 23: 
cation in a 

April 27: 

May 25: 
Public 


Competence and 
Educational Workers. 
Who Should Control Public Edu- 
Democracy? 
Security of Educational Workers. 
How to Secure Funds for Financing 
Education. 


Training 


ERPUCATION AL 


NEW 9 


The New World 


A record of recent proarams 


EEKLY broadcasts NBC Western 
States Network, Mondays 9:30-10 a. m., 
California Teachers Association in co-operation 
with National Broadcasting Company. Pro- 
grams directed by Arthur S. Garbett, Director 
of Education Western Division, National 
Broadcasting Company, assisted by New World 
Ensemble, under direction of Louis Ford. 
September 30—How Children Discipline Them- 


selves. Mrs. Neah Flint, principal, Alamo School, 
Contra Costa County. 


October 7—Adult 
wealth Club. 
San Francisco. 


Education: The Common- 
Stuart Ward, executive secretary, 


October 14—The No 
Georgia F. Bonneville 
Over KECA, 


Failure 
Parsons, 


Program. Mrs 
Los Angeles 


October 21—Progressive Education. Professor 
Fordyce Steward, State College, Chico; president, 
Cc. T. A. Northern Section. 


October 28—School and Family Excursions 
Mrs. Marguerite C. Layton, supervisor of teacher 
training, Dominican College, San Rafael. 


November 4—Advances in Our Schools. Ernest 
W. Campbell, superintendent of schools, Renton, 
Washington; president, Washington State Edu- 
cation Association. Over KOMO, Seattle. 


” * * 


Juvenile Delinquency 


ATIONAL Council of Administrative Women, 


California Bay Section, at the _ session 
of the Institute on Nov. 27, completed an inter- 
esting year’s study of juvenile delinquency—its 
causes and prevention. 

At two previous meetings, the subject had 
been discussed from the viewpoint of the home, 
presented by Mrs. Sylvian Abrams of the San 
Francisco Parent-Teacher Association; and from 
the police court, discussed by Judge Theresa J. 
Meikle of San Francisco. 


At the Institute meeting, presided over by 
Elsie V. W. Turner, president of the association, 
the viewpoints of the law were presented by 
Judge George J. Steiger of the San Francisco 
Superior Court and Mrs. Edith C. Wilson, assis- 
tant district attorney of San Francisco. Catherine 
Moriarty of the San Francisco Associated Char- 
ities, told how poverty increased juvenile delin- 
quency, and Georgiana Carden, Supervisor of 
the Dance Halls in San Francisco, described 
the method of preventing delinquency by ade- 
quate supervision of recreation. 


At the luncheon following the morning meet- 
ing, Mrs. Edith McNab Murphy, Director of 
Home Economics in the San Francisco schools 
was the guest speaker. A resume of the year’s 
study was given by Edith Pence, assistant dean 
of women, San Francisco Junior College. To 
Miss Pence is due most of the credit for arrang- 
ing the year’s worthwhile program. 
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California Travelog 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Murietta 
stage 


Joaquin 
notorious 


and 
robbers 


Black Bart, the most 
of the state’s history. 
The gold from Calaveras river and placer mines 
contributed greatly to the success of the Union 
in the Civil War. 

At the 
Charles 


courthouse we found Superintendent 
Schwoerer busily engaged in posting 
school warrants. After spending a few hours in 
his office with residents of the city, we went to 
the Sheriff's office just across the hall. Sheriff 
Joseph Zwinge is steeped in the history of his 
native county. On his office walls are pistols, 
guns, bowie knives and other weapons used by 
bandits, murderers and robbers during the his- 
tory of the county. Mr. Zwinge related stories 
and showed us records of the efforts to capture 
Murietta, the cost accounts which were filed up 
during the successful capture of Black Bart, and 
other exhibits of great interest. 


= visited the high 

Principal Clarence R. Annin. This high- 
school is located on the hill above the town. It 
is a beautiful building on about as level a site as 
could be secured, containing 61 acres. On my first 
visit to the town, an old joss house stood on this 
site, and back of it a Chinese cemetery. All traces 
of these old reminders of a bygone day have dis- 
appeared. The problem of Mr. Annin and his 
trustees is to secure a water supply which will 
give the school an opportunity of beautifying 
the grounds and making the playfields free from 
dust. 


morning we school, 


HE high school has seven buses. The longest 

route that any child travels is 36 miles. The 
shortest bus route is 18 miles. At this time of 
the year the boys and girls who come over the 
mountain roads for 36 miles are required to 
start before the sun is up. It is dark before they 
are at home again. 


Bret Harte Union High School 


Bret Harte Union High School near Angels 
Camp was the next stop. Here I called on an old 
friend, W. W. Campbell, who for’ many 
was principal. Two years ago he gave up his 
leadership and accepted a position of history 
teacher. His services in the community have 
been of great value. His successor, G. J. Davis, 
formerly principal at Grass Valley, has carried 
to his work at Angels Camp a knowledge of 
mining country conditions that has been valuable. 


years 


After leaving Bret Harte High we stopped at 
Angels Camp. This is one of the oldest Califor- 
nia mining towns. It was named because of the 
fact that Henry Angels, its founder, in 1848, 
established a little store at a point where Dry 
Creek runs into what is now known as Angels 
Creek. James H. Carson, who left Monterey on 
May 4, 1848, and after whom Carson Hill and 
Carson Gulch were named, was one of the first 
settlers of the county. In this town Mark Twain 
met James and William Gillis of Jackass Hill, 
and it was here that his story of 
Frog was written. 


the Jumping 
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UR journey from Angels 

through the Carson Hill section, where 
great activity was seen because of the high price 
that gold is now bringing. We passed through 
Tuttletown, famous in early California history 
as Jackass Hill. Near this little settlement, 
which was once an important commercial center, 
is the old Mark Twain Cabin. 


Camp took us 


Memorials at Columbia 


A few old brick buildings, containing many 
relics of California’s golden days, is all that is 
left of Columbia, Tuolumne County. The hand- 
pumped fire engine, hose made from buffalo hide, 
and other implements brought into the county at 
tremendously large cost, are on exhibit. The old 
Catholic Church on the hill is the best preserved 
of all of the buildings. This church and its 
surrounding grounds is interesting in the his- 
tory of the section. Offers of very considerable 
size were made to the officials of the church to 
obtain permission to mine under the churchyard. 
This permission was refused because of the fact 
that many former parishioners were buried 
within its confines. Years later the churchyard 
began to settle in places, and investigation dis- 
closed the fact that the place had been literally 
honeycombed with tunnels at a depth below the 
regular workings. The precious metal had been 
abstracted without any return being made to the 
owners of the property. 


IGHT miles farther on is the interesting old 

town Sonora, county seat of Tuolumne 
County. We visited with G. P. (‘Phil’) Morgan, 
the oldest California county superintendent of 
schools in point of service, and one of the two 
or three school people in the state with the 
longest continuous school record. Mr. Morgan 
not only is interested in his school problems, but 
also maintains his interest in music and local 
history. He writes a poem occasionally which is 
of real merit. 


At the high school, V. A. Dunlavy is in charge 
of as meritorious an educational institution as 
can be found in a mountainous country any- 
where in the world. The pupils have every op- 
portunity of receiving the instruction which will 
be needed for their later work. Mr. Dunlavy and 
his efficient corps of helpers certainly have the 
welfare of the county at heart. 


That afternoon we left this old town with its 
winding streets, and that evening we were back 
in San Francisco, with pleasant memories of a 
journey which “in days of old, the days of gold, 
the days of °49” would occupied 
months. 


have several 


M*: ELIZA A. WALKER, a Fresno city 
school nurse, recently made a most inter- 
esting report to the Fresno City Teachers Coun- 
cil of Education concerning the educational con- 
ferences held last summer at Oxford, England. 
Her admirable report occupies 15 typewritten 
pages, single spaced, and cannot be reproduced 
here. We do take pleasure, however, in calling 
attention to the excellence and completeness of 
her monograph. 
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TEACHERS 
AND 
STUDENTS 


In hundreds of schools and colleges 
throughout the country, teachers 
are finding NEWS-WEEK ideal 
for both personal and classroom 
use. Its numerous illustrations, its 
unbiased accuracy, and easy-to- 
read, sincere presentation of the 
significant events of each week in 
every field make it popular with 
both teachers and students alike. 


Write today for special teachers’ 
and classroom rates. 


NEWS-WEEK 


1270 Sixth Avenue ‘New York, N. Y. 


THROUGH 


THE 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


Air-Conditioned Santa Fe Daylight Trains 


Leave San Francisco at 
Daily via Oakland Pier 


JUST THE RIGHT TIME TO START 


Lv. Oakland, 40th & San Pablo... 11:01 am 
Berkeley, University Ave. 
Stockton 
Merced 
FRESNO 
Hanford 
Ar. BAKERSFIELD.. 
TO RETURN: 
Lv. BAKERSFIELD 
Hanford 
FRESNO. 
Merced 
Stockton...... ; 
Ar. Berkeley, University Ave. 
Ar. Oakland, 40th & San Pablo 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO... weseessiccessenenl eee ae 


Splendid Dining and Observation Cars... Through 
Air-Conditioned Pullmans to Chicago—Kansas City. 


Consult Santa Fe Offices 


4-81 
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THE GAYLORD 
BOOK HOLDER 


S . 
YL «<¥ 
WEAR NNO ® 


Place your large volumes on Gaylord Revolving 
Book Holders. Ideal for the new Columbia Uni- 
versity Encyclopedia, as well as_ dictionaries. 
Make it easy to consult these books. Pages do not 
get torn and soiled so quickly, and there is no 
strain on bindings when the Gaylord Book Holder 
is used. It revolves on a rigid felt-covered base. 
Can be placed on pedestal, table, shelf or any flat 
surface. 


Ofcered in three sizes—Model No. 940 is just 
right for the new Columbia University Encyclo- 
pedia. Top measures 21x12% inches. Made of 
quarter sawed white oak in light or dark finish, 
also available in mahogany finish. 


Priced at $7.25—express charges paid. 
Specify finish desired when ordering. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
STOCKTON @® CALIFORNIA 


Curriculum Revision 


R. THOMAS L. NELSON, principal, Yuba 

City Union High School, in a recent state- 
ment on curriculum revision declares that after 
we have selected our subject-matter then we 
must find a way to use it in the development 
of the child. Our psychologists should help us 
in this task. One of the first requisites, no 
doubt, will be to get the child’s interest. This 
will take clever teachers who will try to relate 
the material to the present and ever-changing 
interests of the developing child. This will 
mean better teachers and more of them. 


* * * 


Discovery Day 


S G. MOYSE, teacher, Alhambra High School, 
© in a commemorative address on Discovery 
Day stated that the new frontierless era we 
face today has tremendous implications for the 
future, 


Hitherto the solution of our problems through 
expansion has been one of the characteristics 
of Western peoples. It is interesting to specu- 
late on what might have been of Europe if there 
had been no new world to discover; of America, 
if the Pacific Ocean had been just beyond the 
Appalachians instead of the Rockies. Very 
likely-we would have faced long ago some of 
the problems that confront us now. 
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Children’s Civic Theater Group 
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OS ANGELES CITY is making notable progress in promotion and interest in 
children’s theatrical entertainment. Harassed mothers who have decried the short- 
age of suitable children’s film programs, are now patronizing the special attrac- 


tions sponsored by a Southern California committee of eminent educators and artists. 


The Children’s Civic Repertory Theater Group, a permanent company of talented 








young people, is presenting (once a month, Saturday matinee) a season of fairy-tale plays 
at Wilshire Ebell Theater. The troupe offers six beautiful, well-known and well-loved 
stories of childhood. The Children’s Theater adds to the child’s experiences, enriches his 


emotional nature and cultivates his sense of discrimination. 


The project is deeply indebted to the fatherly ministrations of L. E. Behymer who 





for decades has fostered civic art and music in Los Angeles. Syd Grauman says that 


Los Angeles may well be proud of this progressive educational project. 


The third play in the series, The Steadfast Princess, a Christmas fantasy of fairies and 








toys that talk, will be presented on December 21, 2:30-4:30 p. m., Wilshire Ebell Theater. 


Radio Announcement 


ERE is an opportunity for native sons and 
daughters of California who aspire to 
careers in literature or art: 

Two fellowships, each providing a stipend of 
$1000, will be awarded by the Trustees of the 
estate of the late Senator James D. Phelan. 
Speaking for the trustees, Dr. Charles B. Lip- 
man of Berkeley states that this year there will 
be one award in literature and one in art. In 
literature, the competition will be limited to fic- 
tion, biography, historical narrative, and verse 
narrative. Short stories and lyrical verse will 
not be acceptable this year. The award in art 
will be made in the field of painting. 


2 competition is open to men and women. 
Applicants for fellowships must be native-born 
citizens of the State of California, between the 
ages of 20 and 35. However, persons slightly 
outside these age limits may compete and will 
be considered on their merits. 

The competition closes FEBRUARY 15, 1936. For 
complete information and application blanks, 
write to the office of the James D. Phelan Awards, 
658 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


Please Meet the Parents 


A’ article Do We Know Our Children’s Par- 

ents published in November, 1935, N. E. A. 
Journal, is reprinted from Sierra Educational 
News. This helpful statement was written by 
V. E. Jaster, principal, Brea Grammar School. 
Orange County, and describes the successful 
vlan of Brea school in home visiting. 


Principal Jaster writes: “Under this plan it 
was possible to become personally acquainted 
with 65% of the home room parents instead of 
the 20% who attended the regular P.-T. A. 
meetings.” 


Open Letter to Kathleen Norris 


HARLES F. WRIGHT, social studies depart- 

ment, Beverly Hills High School, has written 
an open letter to Kathleen Norris in which he 
defends the high schools against her criticism 
that the high schools are not teaching citizen- 
ship. 


He suggests to Mrs. Norris that she urge 
Americans to form study groups and support 
adult education to the end that adult Americans 
may be as good citizens as are their high school 


children. 


UR American Schools is the title of N. E. A. radio series, Wednesdays, 
4:30-4:45 p. m.; Saturdays, 8-8:15 a. m. The Wednesday series comprises 
little dramas under direction of Belmont Farley; Saturday mornings are prac- 
tical talks for parents and teachers by Florence Hale. These programs are on 


National Broadcasting Company networks. 
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New Macmillan Books 


EADING to Learn, Books I, II and III, 
R: Yoakam, Bagley and Knowlton, is a 
particularly noteworthy series of work-type, in- 
As secondary basal readers 
They do 
not duplicate basal subject-matter, inasmuch as 
provide reading-content of a character 
which necessarily receives relatively little atten- 
tion in literary readers. 


formational readers. 
they directly follow the basal texts. 


they 


This beautifully printed and illustrated new 
series is an excellent means of preventing dis- 
abilities generally to be found in the later years 
of the school course. It is an unusual contribu- 
tion to remedial education. The subject-matter 
is entirely new, emphasizes social and welfare 
instruction, and encourages the formation of 
good habits of study. 

Self-Help Number Series, by Clark and Cush- 
man of Miami, Florida, are large, illustrated, 
perforated children’s work-books, In Number 
Land and Numbers at Work. They supplement 
the activity program which teachers of young 
children must use to make numbers real. These 
books embody good principles of progressive 
education. 

English for Today, essential English exer- 
for the and 
speech and reading, is a non-consumable work- 
book of unified spoken drills based upon mate- 


cises enrichment correctness of 


rial of intrinsic value. The author, Ettie Lee, 
Mount Vernon Junior High School, 
has written numerous English 
books and is an authority in her chosen field. 


teacher, 
Los Angeles, 

The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency, by 
a group of authors, edited by Helen M. Walker, 
is the initial very creditable publication of 
Kappa Delta Pi research monographs. 

The Work of Scientists, by Patch and Howe, 
is Book VI in Macmillan’s highly-commendable 
nature and science readers. Like the other five 
excellently printed, illustrated 
The subject-matter is authoritative 
and of authentic reader interest. 


volumes, it is 
and bound. 


Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 
We represent and carry in stock, among others, the 
well-known lines of Central Scientific Co., Baker & 
Adamson Chemical Co., Oregon Biological Supply 
Co., Ward’s Natural Science Est., Spencer Lens 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC CO. 


587 Howard Street San Francisco 
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STRAIT 
Authority 
The NEW 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a century of 
leadership. William Allan Neiison, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most 
authoritative staff of editors ever organized. Con- 
tains 600,000 entries—the greatest amount of in- 
formation ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Magnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles —3,350 pages. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY second Edition 





NEW publication entitled the Education 
Digest has recently been issued which con- 
tains condensations of noteworthy articles taken 
from the leading professional and lay publica- 
tions. The editorial advisory board of this new 
magazine is made up of 18 leading educators. A 
survey of 20,000 educators, made before publica- 
tion, disclosed a universal interest in such a 
magazine. The Education Digest of popular small 
size fits into the coat-pocket without folding. 
Editorial offices are in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


- * * 


Attractive Scroll Book-rack 








— Copper & Brass Company, Inc., has 
recently perfected a scroll book-holder. This 
company, which was organized by Paul 
famous horseback rider, has its California office 
at 562 Russ Building, San Francisco. The book- 
holder was invented by Fred Farr, mechanical 
arts director in a Brooklyn high school, and is 
so constructed that it will accommodate any- 
where from one to a dozen books. Many teachers 
are purchasing this attractive desk adjunct. 


Revere 
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Back on Schedule 


(Continued from Page 14) 


attain the fourth, seventh, and tenth salary rat- 
ings. Professional growth units can be earned 
in the following manner: 


a. One semester college unit is equivalent to 
one growth unit. 


b. Travel units are evaluated by the profes- 
sional growth committee consisting of teachers 
appointed by the superintendent. 

c. Special work units are evaluated by the 
professional growth committee. These consist 
of preparation of instructional materials, units 
of work, professional materials or any work 
which indicates growth. 


ACH teachers record was evaluated and 
E the amount of experience and the class 
were determined by the professional growth 
committee. In case of disagreement between 
the teacher’s statement of classification and 
committee action, a conference was held in 
which the difficulty was eliminated. The action 
of the committee was final. 


This schedule has accomplished the seeming 
impossible task of eradicating the difficulties, 
eliminating the unfair differences and restoring 
annual increments. All this has been accom- 
plished within the 5% limitation of budgets and 
no teacher was given a cut. 


The schedule provides for experience, train- 
ing and continuous professional growth of all 
kinds in a manner which satisfies the teaching 
body. It,has provided an immediate motivating 
force for growth. Already there are two local 
extension classes in progress, and a number of 
teachers are taking other courses. It has pro- 
vided once again that forward look so neces- 
sary in the teaching profession. 

This description has been made with the hope 
of encouraging other teacher groups to set to 
work solving their problems. While the com- 
plete details have not been included in this 
article the Burbank City Teachers Association 
would furnish them on request of any similar 
association or superintendent. 


Dr. Gerald M. Weller 


D* GERALD M. WELLER,, whose excellent 
article on “The State Equalization of Capi- 
tal Outlays for Public School Buildings” appears 
elsewhere in this issue, formerly of San Fer- 
nando High School, is Counsellor at Venice High 
School, Los Angeles City Schools. 
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California Teachers Association 


Board of Directors 


John A. Sexson, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 
John F. Brady, Vice-President 


Principal, Everett Junior High School 
San Francisco 


Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 


William P. Dunlevy 
Teacher, San Diego High School 
Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 
Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 
Walter T. Helms 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 
Jay E. Partridge 
County Superintendent of Schools 


Oroville ’ 


Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 


Teacher, Second Street School 
1942 East Second Street, Los Angeles 


Section Officers 


Southern: Vincent Maher, President 
Director, Student Body Finances 
Los Angeles City Schools 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
307 Continental Building 
408 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Bay: Elmer Cave, President 
Superintendent of Schools, Vallejo 
Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 
Central: C. F. Denham, President 
District Superintendent, Hanford 
Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100, Fresno 


Central Coast: Mrs. Veva C. Watson, President 
Teacher, Oak Grove Elementary School 
Monterey 


T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
High School, Watsonville 


North Coast: Eugene Burns, President 
Principal, Scotia Elementary School 
Humboldt County 

Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
Teacher, Union High School, Ukiah 

Northern: Fordyce Stewart, President 
State Teachers College, Chico 


Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
County Superintendent of Schools, Auburn 
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Parent Education Opportunities 


ATHERS and mothers in the United 

States today have many more opportuni- 

ties of learning how to be better parents 
than did their own fathers and mothers, or their 
grandparents. The U. S. Office of Education 
made this announcement upon completion of a 
study by Ellen C. Lombard, specialist in parent 
education. 

Many colleges and universities have created 
departments and offer courses in parent educa- 
tion at the present time. They furnish tested 
knowledge of various aspects of child develop- 
ment and guidance and analyze some of the 
many problems facing parents in their homes 
today. Among the any institutions of higher 
learning offering parent education for the train- 
ing of leaders are University of California, Co- 
lumbia University, University of Minnesota, 
State University of Iowa, University of Ala- 
bama, Yale University, University of Georgia, 
National College of Education, Evanston, Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit, Vassar College, and 
University of Michigan. 

Commenting on parent education in the 
United States, John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, says, “This 
phase of adult education has been the outgrowth 
of efforts of parents throughout the nation, and 
the future of this work depends considerably 
upon the interest and demands of parents for 
continued development of facilities and services 
to meet their educational needs. . . . I believe 
that every aspect of parental education should 
be extended and that the future of our country 
depends upon an adequate program of adult 
education included in the school system.” 

ok ok x 


If This Be I, And I Suppose It Be, by Mar- 
garet Deland, one of America’s foremost women 
novelists, is a vivacious account of her memories 
of childhood, published by D. Appleton-Century. 

x -— 2 


Building America 


UILDING AMERICA is a series of photo- 
graphic studies of modern problems pub- 


lished by the Society for Curriculum Study. 
Paul Drost is co-ordinator with editorial offices 


at 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. The 
first issue of “Building America” deals with 
food. Other issues cover Men and Machines, 


Transportation, Health, Communication, etc. 

A group of well-known educators are col- 
laborating as editors and are publishing texts 
on a co-operative, non-commercial basis. They 
have pioneered in producing a new unique type 
of text material, the picture text. Professor 
Paul R. Hanna of Stanford University is chair- 
man of the Editorial Board and Professor 
Harold Hand of Stanford is a Board member. 
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Important New Books 
Haruko, Child of Japan... $1.00 


By Eva D. Edwards, Claremont City Schools, 


California. 


This new book on peoen for the third grade presents 
in story form the life and customs of modern Japanese 
children. It is delightfully written and unusually well 
illustrated. 


Children of Mexico. $1.25 


By Irmagarde Richards and Elena Landazuri. 


A vivid story of Mexico frem the days of the Aztecs 
to modern times told through the child life of each 
period of history. These stories of children, which 
present a realistic and a accurate picture of 
life and customs, are supplemented by stories of history 
and geography which, in themselves, are fascinating. 
The manuscript was checked for accuracy by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Federal District of Mexico 
and by members of the staff of the National Museum. 


The Western Nature Science Series 
An interpretation for grammar school pupils 
of the Nature ef the West 


Grade 3—THE INDIANS’ GARDEN....List $1.00 
By C. A. Marcy and Ferne L. Marcy. 


Grade 4—THE PADRES' GARDEN... List $1.00 
By C. A. Marcy. 


Grade 5—THE PIONEERS’ PATHWAY._._List $1.00 
By Mae Johnson Corwin. On trees and flowers. 


Grade 6—TRAILS TODAY -...................... List $1.00 
By Walling Corwin. On animals of land and sea. 


The Corwin Science Series 


A—THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING_List $1.68 
Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 


B—THE SCIENCE OF PLANT AND 
FAROE IU isaisecisesnetsihicntimetnccseeiciol List $1.72 


Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 
C—THE SCIENCE OF DISCOVERY 

AND INVENTION — List $1.80 

Corwin and Corwin. For the 9th grade. 


An Oral Language Practice Book _ 
For grades 5 and 6, or for slow groups in List 
Junior High School. By Mabel Vinson Cage, 90¢ 
author of “Spoken Drills and Tests in English.” 


This new drill book is based entirely upon oral practice 
and ear training. It contains a device for tests and 
drills which is unique in !anguage lessons. 1300 drill 
sentences. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


609 Mission St., SanFrancisco, California 
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The Spirit of American Education 


Jin interview with the artist, N. C. Wyeth 


@Silver, Burdett and Company 


N the center of the picture the clouds of 
 hoeliens and Prejudice have parted, to the 
earth has come an heroic figure, the Spirit of 
Education. She holds aloft the torch of enlight- 
enment, which we in America are to carry for- 
ward. 


him is a negro boy carrying a hoe to symbolize 
vocational training. 

At the extreme left is a thoughtful trio: Ben- 
jamin Franklin, representing balanced judg- 
ment, Thomas Jefferson, penetrating political 
and educational sagacity, and Joseph Lancaster, 
educative originality. 


Open before her lies the Book of Learn- 


ing. Mercury-like she advances on the winged All three were advanced 


wheel of Progress. 

Representative Americans move in slow pro- 
cession toward her, from right and left, and are 
bathed in the torch light. The left-hand proces- 


thinkers in the field of education during the 
formative period of our nation’s history. 

In the background at the left is the log cabin 
of the frontier—the land of the pioneers; and, 


sional is of the Pioneer Teachers. Leading this beyond, the long sweep of open country merg- 
ing into towering mountain peaks—the land of 


future America. 


Gathered 
the little boys and girls of his 
time, carrying their hornbooks. 


group is the Colonial schoolmaster. 


about him are 

The right-hand processional is led by the 
stalwart figure of Horace Mann, one hand pro- 
tecting the little boy with drooping head across 
whose eyes is a bandage symbolizing blindness. 
For among Mann’s many contributions to so- 
ciety were his efforts in behalf of instruction for 
the blind. His work of educating public opinion 
toward the establishment of common schools is 
unique in the history of education. In pledging 


«ss ie 
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Next at the left are two Indian boys and a 


Franciscan priest (Junipero Serra) who sym- 
bolize the heroic work of pioneer missionaries 
especially on the West 
Coast. behind them are Dame 
School who laid the foundations of 
our elementary public schools. Then comes the 


negro educator, Booker T. Washington. With 
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himself to the task, he said, “I devote myself to 
the supremest welfare of mankind on earth.” 


Beside him stands Mary Lyon with two 
charming girls dressed in the fashion of 100 
years ago. Despite ridicule and criticism her 
untiring efforts to establish higher education for 
young women were crowned with success in 
1837 when she opened Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary. 

Then Henry Barnard, the _ philan- 
thropist, next in importance to Horace Mann in 
the significance of his work for the public 
schools of America. With hand raised to direct 
the singing of a boy and girl is the Beethoven- 
esque figure of the youthful Lowell Mason who 
was the first to introduce music into American 
schools. 


comes 


In scholarly abstraction next stands John 
Dewey, and behind him Charles W. Eliot, rep- 
resenting the era when the modern university 
and college were first attaining their present 
stature. Completing the procession is Colonel 
Francis W. Parker who influenced educators to 
keep the child, and not teaching, uppermost in 
their thinking. 

The background at 
offers a vivid contrast. 


this side of the mural 

Rising into the clouds 
is the skyline of a modern city. 

We have commissioned the artist, N. C. 
Wyeth, to paint the Spirit of Education to 
mark the cycle of 50 years in publishing since 
our ccmpany’s founding in 1885.—Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. 


A Co-operative Project 


L. J. Apams, Head, Department of Mathematics 
Beverly Hills High School 


HIS is a description of a co-operative 
idee for the social science and mathe- 
matics departments. The entire enterprise con- 
sists of a mimeographed questionnaire prepared 
and administered by the social science depart- 


ment and tabulated by students of the mathe- 
matics department. 


The questionnaire comprises some 70 ques- 
tions, beginning with the physical matters of 
age, weight, height, birthplace and parentage. 
Next in order are questions relating to political, 
cultural and environmental background. In the 
political group appears queries eliciting atti- 
tudes towards the New Deal, Ethiopian situa- 
tion, wars of defense and aggression, et cetera. 
The last division could well deal with number 
of hours devoted to the radio, size of the home 
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library, number of movies per week, amount and 
nature of undirected reading and the like. 


Dozens of informative questions will suggest 
themselves to the teacher-group preparing the 
questionnaire. In order to be successful the 
questions must be numerous and chosen from 
many different areas of interest and activity. 


The tabulation can be handled by the tallying 
method in the advanced mathematics classes. 
Some care must be exercised in grouping the 
answers so that the master tabulation will not 
prove too burdensome. Some of the concepts 
which can be taught, with the added impetus of 
genuine motivation, are: 

1. Arithmetic average. 

Median. 

Mode. 

Standard deviation (dispersion). 
Frequency polygon (histogram). 
Bar, circle and broken line graphs. 

The questionnaire need not be given to the 
whole school, for a moderately large sample 
gives results sufficiently indicative of general 
trends. 


The undertaking will result in a new spirit of 
co-operation and understanding 
two departments involved. 
nishing the 


between the 
In addition to fur- 
teachers with intimate, personal 
records which they could otherwise obtain only 
after a year’s association with their students, a 
composite picture of the average student of the 
high school can be drawn. This composite 
description will be useful to the administrative 
and guidance offices. 


At Beverly Hills High School, Charles F. 
Wright of the social science department com- 
posed the questionnaire and directed the admin- 
istration of one thousand copies, while my own 
advanced algebra and trigonometry students 
completed the tabulation in four days of class 
time. The final results were cleverly reported 
in an article entitled Introducing Joe Norman 
by a member of the editorial staff of the school 
paper. Other uses will be 
items. 


made of specific 
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World Wide Mercy 


ee Rule Foundation, Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion, has headquarters at 603 

Bank Building, Los Angeles; Dr. 
is director. His division is 
among California’s 


American 
Lincoln Wirt 
supporting nurses 
migrant people; sends 
Friendship Health Chests to Mexico rural 
schools; feeds school children in the Virgin 
Islands; gives health service to Kentucky and 
Tennessee Mountain Whites. Just now its chief 
interest is the feeding of the flood- 
sufferers in China. 


starving 
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An Experiment with a Thinking Course 


Jos—epH Burton VascHeE, M.A., Counselor 
Oakdale Union High School, Stanislaus County 


ONTEMPORARY education aims first 

and foremostly at the development of a 

citizenry of sound thinkers. With this 
accepted understanding as the motivating factor, 
the counseling group of the Oakdale Union 
High School combined with the social science 
and English departments to organize a “think- 
ing” course which is called, for want of a better 
term, “World Problems.” The course covers 
one semester of school time, is elective, and is 
open to any sophomore or junior student in the 
school. 

The general aim of the course might be sta ed 
in the following terms: 

“World Problems” represents an attempt 
to adapt the individual in a better way for life 
in this changing world. The basic aim of this 
course is to make the period of high school edu- 
cation more profitable and more enjoyable to 
the student by offering such material and such 
guidance as should assist him in making those 
adjustments which are necessary if he hopes to 
master the challenge which obstruct the path of 
his progress. 

Specific Objectives 


The course in “World Problems” has been 
organized to fulfill, for the individual student, 
the following objectives: 

1. To improve scholastic performances by 
providing materials that will stimulate pupils to 
work with purposes in mind. 

2. To make for intelligent choice of courses 
by acquainting the students with the contents, 
demands, and values of each course in the pro- 
gram of studies. 

3. To provide opportunities for enlighten- 


ment upon the demands of, and for participation 


in, contemporary life by critically discussing 
and evaluating present-day theories and trends. 

4. To realize efficient selection of life-work 
by presenting opportunities for vocational analy- 
sis and scientific guidance. 

5. To develop an ethical attitude toward hu- 
man relations by critically analyzing all phases 
~° human society. 


Study Units in the Course 
The following divisions comprise the study 
‘nits of the course: 


Unit I. (One week.) Introduction: “The student 
and the world of today.” 


a. A survey of contemporary American life, 
its historical background, and the factors which 
characterize the present era. 

b. A discussion of the necessity for, and the 
methods of, providing training for participation 
in this new-type life. 


Unit Il. (Two weeks.) Study Adjustment: “The 
student and his study problems.” 

a. Budget of time. 

b. The conditions and procedures for study. 


Unit III. (Two weeks.) School Adjustment: 
“The student and his school understandings.” 

a. The content and choice of school courses. 

b. School activities. 

Unit IV. (Two weeks.) Social Adjustment: 
“The student and his social relationships.” 

a. A consideration of the individual's place in 
the changing social world. 

b. A discussion of the recognition and devel- 
opment of necessary individual attributes. 

Unit V. (Seven weeks.) Vocational Adjust- 
ment: “The student and his life-work possibili- 
ties.” 

a. The choice of life-work selections. 

b. A consideration of present-day occupations 
as possible life-work selections. 

Unit VI. (Two weeks.) Educational Adjust- 
ment: “The student and his educational oppor- 
tunities.” 

a. The place of education in contemporary 
life. 

b. Educational possibilities after high school 
is completed. 

Unit VII. (One week.) Conclusion: “The stu- 
dent and the world of tomorrow.” 

a. The future and what it offers to an indi- 
vidual of high-school age. 

b. The demands which will be placed upon the 
individual for fruitful participation in life of 
the future. 

Features of Organization 

The course follows the forum or discussion- 
group type of organization. The seven units 
comprising the course are considered in turn, 
each unit being allotted a specified amount of 
class time for development. The general pro- 
cedure for treating these various units consists 
first in outlining the unit studied, then consid- 
ering the points involved in the unit, and finally 
applying these findings to the case of each 
member of the class. 

Specific procedures which are used in the 
course are the following: 

1. Assigned study and discussion of text- 
book and reference materials. 

Reports by group members. 
Reports by outside speakers. 
Student-led discussions. 
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Individual study problems. 
Question-and-answer forums. 
Written self-inventories. 
Visits to business and industrial firms. 
9. Wide reading in selected books and 
odicals. 


peri- 


EQUIREMENTS of the course are the 

notebook and the term paper. Each stu- 
dent prepares a notebook in which is retained 
time budgets, study outlines, vocational infor- 
mation, magazine article reviews, book reports, 
and such other materials as are collected dur- 
ing the progress of the course. The term paper 
is in the nature or a detailed occupational study 
in which the student analyzes, in a detailed 
manner, every phase of the three vocations in 
which he is most interested. 

The textbook for the study of occupations is 
Proctor’s Vocations. Materials used in the 
other units are collected, for the most part, 
from selected periodicals. Regular assignm nts 
are given upon these study materials. 

Basic demands of the course are the use of 
good English, both in writing and in speaking, 
and the exercise of the fundamental skills of 
reading and spelling to the level of working 
mastery. Problems in these fields are assigned 
upon the basis of recognized student needs. 


Evaluation of the Experiment 


After three years of trial the sponsors of 
the course are enthusiastic as to its already 
demonstrated values and to its ultimate possi- 
bilities. Although definite realization has been 
made of the various specific objectives, further 
broadening of the resulting attainments is ex- 
pected as existing weaknesses in the course 
are recognized and remedied. Gradual revision 
of the various individual divisions of the course 
is going on constantly in hopes that the course 
will become even more valuable. 

World Problems is providing the students 
of the Oakdale Union High School with an 
opportunity to acquire the first necessity of 
fruitful democratic participation—the ability to 
think in a sane, level-headed manner, upon 
questions of major significance. And 
for this reason, the course is considered a most 
successful experiment. 


social 


* * * 


OME-SCHOOL Philosophy and 

Practice by Baldwin and Osborne, a manual 
of 145 pages, 12 chapters, and bibliography, is 
published by Progressive Education Association. 
This monograph reports an intensive study of 
the factors which determine the inter-relations 
between home and school in a few selected 
schools. It is a valuable study-book for P.-T. A. 
leaders and all progressive school people. 


Relations, 
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Riverside Wins Honors 


OLY SPOTLIGHT, published and printed bi- 

weekly throughout the school year by Riv- 
erside Polytechnic High School, place 
feature story and sport page, Southern Cali- 
fornia Press Association fall term, 1932; medal 
for first page in fall and spring of 1934-1935. 
Awarded first place in its class Columbia 
versity contest, 1933 and 1934. Arthur G. 
is prinicpal of the school. 


won first 


Uni- 
Paul 


+ + * 


First the Blade 


ICHARD WARNER BORST, 

viser, founders chapter, 
lowship of Creative Art, founded at Fullerton 
Junior College, 1928, announces selection of 
Santa Rosa Junior College as editor school for 
1935-36, of First the Blade, the annual California 
intercollegiate anthology of student verse. The 
permanent address of the fellowship is Fullerton 
Junior College. Thomas H. Glenn of Santa Ana 
is executive secretary this year. 


Fullerton, ad- 
Intercollegiate Fel- 


* * ’ 


San Diego Items 


S** DIEGO City voters will decide a proposed 
2,500,000 bond issue on December 10 for the 
purpose of making all city school buildings 
earthquake proof. The total cost of earthquake 
proofing will be $4,184,000 but if the bond issue 
carries the Federal Government will provide 45‘ 
of the total cost as a WPA 


Fallbrook 


project. 


Union High School, San Diego 
County, will have a new auditorium and phys- 
ical training unit as a result of approval of 
$63,600 bond issue by vote of 5 to 1. WPA will 


make a 45% grant and a 55% loan. 


Pete Ross, 
High School, 


formerly principal, Point 
has brought to our attention a 
recent issue of San Diego Union, a daily 
paper, featuring the observance of 
Education Week. Several pages of remarkably 
fine activity—photographs show San Diego boys 
and girls training themselves as 
real-life situations. 


Loma 


news- 
American 


citizens in 


Story Parade 


INTRIBUTORS to the 
Parade, a new literary monthly which appears 


first issue of Story 
on December 15, for children 
clude Ernest Thompson Seton, Walter de la 
Mare, Elizabeth Coatsworth, and Charlie May 
Simon, author of Lost Corner. A column of 
stories, essays and verse by the magazine's 
young readers, will be a regular feature. 


from 8 to 12, in- 


The editors plan to include stories of present- 
day life in this and other countries: translations 
of stories from foreign lands; historical short 
stories, distinguished verse, plays for children 
and puppets, and short book reviews. The mag- 
azine will be published from 70 Fifth 
New York City. 


Avenue, 
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Two Million Twins. ..a story of Books 


NE day when her small son was little more than a 
O baby, Lucy Fitch Perkins was amusing him by telling 
him the story of two little Dutch children, twins, whose 
names, she said, were Kit and Kat. As she went along with 
the thrilling narrative, she made sketches for the little boy, 
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for children always want to know “how he looks,” 


being told of some hero. 


A friend, who was in the publishing business, chanced to 
come that night to dinner and saw the sketches. 
gested that she develop the plan for a child’s book, so she 
finished the little story of Kit and Kat, making the illustra- 
tions to go with it, as she wrote, and the book finally was 
published in 1911 by Houghton Mifflin Company under the 


title of The Dutch Twins. 


From this humble beginning the Twins Series grew to a 
set of 25 volumes, the latest of which, The Chinese Twins, 


is published this year. 


Two million copies of the twins books have now been 
distributed—about three-fourths of them through educa- 
tional channels. To commemorate this record, Carl B. 
Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public Library, recently 
presented to Mrs. Perkins a leather-bound and inscribed 
copy of the two-millionth Twins book to come from the 


press 


Save for the authors of basal textbooks, there 
are probably not more than two or three authors 
alive whose books have had as wide a circula- 
tion in Mrs. Perkins. 
Quietly, gently, but earnestly, she has been for 
25 years performing the humanizing task of 
making children conscious that other children, 
however far removed in space or in time, are 
their brothers 


America as those of 


Mrs. Perkins’ purpose in writing these books, 
aside from the pleasure she hoped they would 
give children, was to present sympathetically 
the finer traits that characterize some of the 
alien peoples commingling here in America. 
Too often American-born children fail to catch 
the vision of the gifts from the older nations 
of the world, borne in the hands, and hearts, 
and minds of these children from across the 
seas. So completely, however, has Mrs. Per- 
kins identified herself with the traditions and 
desires of the peoples she pictures, that children 
who read her 


books come to have greater 


respect for the ideals and customs of other 


races 


At her home in Evanston, Illinois, Mrs. Per- 
kins tried many of her books on what she calls 


her “poison squad.” This important organiza- 


tion consisted originally of her small son and 
his cousins, with two or three of their friends. 


The books as they came from her pen were 


when 


He sug- 


Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chi- 

cago public library, presents to Lucy 

Fitch Perkins, author of the Twins 

series, a specially bound copy of The 

Eskimo Twins, the 2,000,000th copy 
of a book from her pen. 


submitted to them for criticism and suggestions. 
She valued their words of wisdom highly. 
When the principal of a near-by school asked 
her to read her manuscripts to the pupils, Mrs. 
Perkins assented gladly, for, as she says, chil- 
dren are always frank in their criticism and 
stimulating in their suggestions. 

The books of the Twins Series have a wide 
use as supplementary readers in_ schools 
throughout the country. They provide a back- 
ground for the study of geography and history 
in accord with the new teaching of these sub- 
jects. In each volume there are full suggestions 
to teachers for developing the work along these 
lines, and for correlation with other studies. 


* * * 


Radio Series by Californians 


ORMAN FIELD is director of.Informal Edu- 
cation, Northern California (under auspices, 
State Department of Education, division of adult 
and continuation education) with offices at 2168 
Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. A notable series of 
educational radio programs is now being pre- 
sented by California talent. The series includes: 
California Family, Monday, 4:15-4:30 p. m., 
KROW; California History, Wednesday, 1:30-2:00 
p. m., KROW; 
8:45 p. m., 
4:30 p. m. 


Golden Days, Wednesday, 8:30- 
KRE; California Family, Friday, 4:15- 
, KROW; Adventures in Science, Fri- 
day, 8:00-8:30 p. m., KLX:; New Trails, Saturday, 
KSFO; Education Today, Satur- 
day, 6:30-6:45 p. m., 


2:30-3:00 p. m., 


KGO. 
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Forty-Niner Camp 
RutH KEARNEY, Teacher 
Ramona Union Elementary School, San Diego 


County; in charge of Publications, Social 
Studies and Girls Health Training 


UMEROUS devices have recently been 

introduced by various teachers in order 
to encourage children to appreciate literature 
and do more outside reading. 


Oftentimes reading clubs are organized and 
reading charts are kept with a record of all of 
the books which the children have read. 


We have recently inaugurated a Forty-Niner 
Camp in the fifth grade which is greatly enjoyed 
by the children. The following officers were 
chosen for the camp: Town mayor, deputy sher- 
iffs, sheriff, vigilantes, camp reporter, justice of 
peace, camp cook. 
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x Bookkeeping News x 











A NEW STAR HAS RISEN in the 
bookkeeping firmament. It shines with 
many progressive and wholesome fea- 
tures that are being welcomed by clear 
thinkers and constructive doers. It 
retains the best from past bookkeep- 
ing experiences und adds imnovations 
that are sound in the light of present- 
day trends. 


THIS 1935 TEXT reflects, in a way, 
one of the principal lessons that came 
out of the world-wide depression from 
which we are just emerging. It is 
economical, It shows the way to teach 
bookkeeping without using formal 
practice sets—and more effectively. It 
presents more learning in a given time 
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hi- and with stronger fixation. It relieves 
cy The class holds a meeting once a week. The bookkeeping of certain elements of 
. : . e wail 7 acher ; “1 > 
ns ; town mayor presides over the meeting. The drudgery for both teac her and student 
h i heriff ae : a and promotes it to a lively and inter- 
> > 1 De ¢ > “ha Ye > “ee 
é . sheriff and his deputies are in charge of the esting study. The only supplies needed 
py ; discipline of the camp. The vigilantes take charge with INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
: of book reports, programs, and keep a watchful AND ACCOUNTING are ruled ledger, 
: eye on the members of the camp. journal, and work sheets that can be 
1S. bought at fractional costs at any sta- 
bap The camp reporter reports news of the camp tionery store. 
od : to the school paper. The justice of peace pre- 
ie : sides over court and metes out punishment to IN USING THIS TEXT, formal prac- 
1 offenders against the rules of the camp. A camp tice sets hecome so many useless forms 
u- ae 4 } ; scale hicl and needless repetitions that are really 
id COOK 15 WH CRATES OF FCHCSMNCINS Wain are barriers to clear understanding and 
sometimes served during a meeting. rapid learning. Their elimination 
~ . After a book report is made by a member of means the omission of repetition at 
= the camp, a gold nugget is placed on a chart the poles where the low of Coating 
c ° Ss « 5 « 5 : . 
Is : : oe 2 ee — = = os ; returns begins to operate. The time 
ke entitled Forty-Niner Chart. The motto on the saved through excluding excessive 
ry ! chart is: Books are Our Gold. The camp meet- practice work is one of the factors 
i . ings are so interesting that many parents like that makes it possible for the student 
i halt Whew of INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING anp 
1s ; ACCOUNTING to learn in one year 
se : what has required three or four 
S. i semesters in the past. 
Leisure vs. Unemployment 
vw s ; A trial with one class will 
NNA STEWART, retired head of social sci- convince you of the merits of 
ences, Los Angeles High Schoo!, in a signifi- 
; cant statement concerning leisure points out INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND 
2 j that the World War was accompanied by a ACCOUNTING 
S, ‘ dancing craze. “We staged penny dances,” she 
It 4 continues, “to buy chocolate and cigarettes for x «eK 
8 ; the boys in the trenches—a grewsome correla- 
f ! tion of ideas.” List $ Usual discount to 
n | oe : Price 1.80 teachers and schools 
i Perhaps just as strange is the present devo- 
S: tion to preparation for leisure in a world dis- 
“ H tressed, as never before, by unemployment. 
0 : 
+ ; Means for the worthy use of leisure have been THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
; : increasing so rapidly that, as with hogs and 
:: : wheat, there is a surplus. ‘ New York CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
. ; What is needed is the ability and the oppor- 30STON TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 
. 4 


tunity to earn one's individual share of this 
abundance. 
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The Newer Curricular Changes 
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Ernest G. Bisnop, McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


“Progress in curriculum rebuiding is best accomplished not by too drastic 
abandonment of well-established practices, but by sensible adherence to precedent 


HIS sentence contains the sanest siate- 

ment I have yet been able to find on the 

perplexing question of the newer curricu- 
lar changes. To bring the vague and somewhat 
intangible concepts of such terms as “correla- 
tion,” “fusion,” and “integration” to.a quick 
functioning, subjects have been combined with- 
out sufficient thought of what positive achieve- 
ments may be gained that will justify the fusing 
process. 

The objectives sought in this movement are 
ideal: making learning situations vital and pur- 
poseful; widening the depth and range of expe- 
rience until youth finds some absorbing interest; 
regarding the child, not the studies he pursues, 
the major concern in this business of education. 
But will the methods and techniques now being 
attempted really bring these most worthy objec- 
tives to a desired realization? 

These numerous experiments and _ sudden 
curricular changes going on around us are 
partially due to the serious belief of some ad- 
ministrators that the public school is the chosen 
instrument for the building and directing of a 
new social and economic order. Says Professor 
Jesse F. Williams of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University: “Education in school is not the 
proper medium to promote social change.” 

Coincidental with the newer trends is the 
hurried effort to shift the arena of education 
from the cloister to the forum. However, the 
best the school can do is to sense the direction 
of change, swing into step with it, and follow 
the gleam that occasionally lights the way. 

Evolution, not revolution, makes genuine 
advancement possible. Too sudden change, “too 
drastic abandonment of well-established prac- 
tices,” inevitably leads to bewilderment, much 
fumbling, futile groping, and hence very little 
positive achievement. 

Special care must be taken that integration 
does not culminate in disintegration, and fusion 
end in confusion. 


A teacher who is so subject conscious (and 


*R. L. Lyman—from his address before the 
National Council of English, in Washington, 
Db. C., December 1, 1934—quoted in the “English 
Journal” for February, 1935. , 


accompanied by reasonable experimentation with new content and methods.’* 


there are many) that he cannot see beyond the 
confines of his own speciality is not the person 
to attempt fusion courses. Actual integration 
can never result from the arbitrary placing of 
two subjects under the guidance of a teacher 
who is not prepared to view the larger field 
broadening out from his own narrow domain. 

So abrupt has been the transition, so little 
preparation has been given, that some teachers 
stoutly resist what they regard as becoming 
jacks-of-all-trades. They are requested to par- 
ticipate in a movement for which they are 
inadequately prepared. The idea of specializa- 
tion has by years of habit, drill, and routine 
become too firmly entrenched to yield to im- 
mediate change. If years of study have been 
spent in becoming subject-matter-minded as a 
necessary requisite to an instructional career, 
and if a much longer period has been devoted 
to thinking, feeling, and doing in terms of 
highly specialized knowdedge, time likewise will 
be required to break down the patterns of fixed 
habits and to begin anew. 


S I see it, there are three steps to be 

taken in the transition from the present 
tendency to stress materials of instruction -to 
the time when the needs and interests of youth 
will become the major concerns of education. 
The step-by-step progress, to be permanent, 
must be made slowly, carefully, and scientifi- 
cally. The first is the bringing together as much 
curricular material as possible within the con- 
fines of each department; the second is the 
joining of such kindred subjects as mathematics 
and science, English and foreign languages, and 
so forth; the third is the entire doing away 
with departmental lines and the reshaping and 
realigning of curricular content consonant with 
social progress and change. I do not believe it 
possible to complete all these three steps in the 
lifetime of one generation. 

“Happy is the youth whose way is illumined 
by more than a single light.” Conversely, tragic 
is the situation in which a hasty and too sudden 
transition from modern procedures to more or 
less mechanical subject-matter combinations 
dims rather than illumines the path of youth. 
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Vacation 


Mrs. C. O. pE CLark, Los Angeles 


Mow I have crossed the post-meridian line 


Where silvered locks are forced to pay a fine. 








offered at 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


| 
Unique Advantages | 
| 








My restless hands arrange a wreath of flowers, EVENING DIVISION 
{ The souvenir of pleasant days of yore, University of Southern California | 
i To fill the emptiness of drifting hours. 
the Their fragrance will not die, for in their core, Winter Quarter 
son Has friendship poured the attar of pure roses, a Toe 1936 | 
Jon To keep them sweet, until my twilight closes. y ' 
of ah THOUSANDS of teachers have earned their | 
her These lines were written by a Castilian lady degrees and credentials in UNIVERSITY 
ield who for years had taught Spanish and French COLLEGE courses at convenient hours and at 
ain. and who retired because of disability. low cost. The Winter Quarter schedule provides 
ttle 27 distinctive courses in education, with over 
. 24 300 other classes in 50 departments. Average 
ers cost per course $12, plus $2.50 registration fee. 
ing 
; Are We Over-Charted? 
ar- ; Write, phone or call for descriptive | 
are ARION TOWNLEY, teacher L4, Logan Ele- folders and schedules. | 
Za- mentary School, San Diego, in an interest- a | 
: ing statement, “Are We Charted to Death?” 
ine 
~_ declares that too often the very young teacher UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
im- makes charts to the exclusion of other forms of TRinity 1701 | 
-en preparation, “Why do we no longer hear,” asks T : | 
3a Miss Townley, “about the art of questioning? ransportation Bldg., 7th and Los Angeles Sts. | 
ee For it is a fine art and one of the most difficult Los Angeles, California | 
eee and neglected forms of teaching.” | 
ted 
of * * ~ 
vil ff Wer ve. Bducation Home Economics Southern Section 
ced ; 
| AUL E. THOMPSON. teacher, Arroyo Grande IME: Saturday, December 14, 10 to 12 o'clock 
High School, in a powerful statement con- ; Tt — oe ow =e er ae 
cerning war versus education, declares that tion Baliting,. 1668 Were SememeG, 108 
be E oe a . ae os 5 Angeles. Program: Panel discussion of the place 
teachers should not deprive our young people 3 =i : i napnier den 
ent of the truths and facts concerning militarism, ee ee wes ee ee 
. er . : Leader: Dr. Frederick P. Woellner, associate 
to imperialism and national greed. : es . aa ; 
professor of. education, University of California 
ith He urges teachers to foster those ideas which at Los Angeles. Other prominent educators will 
on. lead to a sympathetic understanding among na- be panel members. 
tions. Education can blot war from the face of 
nt, - saiits F ve 7 : Luncheon: Served at 12:30. Dr. John A. Sex- 
° e . . * . 
ifi- son, Superintendent, Pasadena Public Schools: 
ich Teachers, he declares, must devise effective President, California Teachers Association, will 
methods to check false propaganda concerning speak on general trends in Progressive Educa- 
yn - war. tion. 
he * * 
ics . 
nd ba tl ; Handicraft Supplies for Teachers 
av n emoriam 
~~ AROLD A. TOBIAS, handicraft and camp- 
nd R. HOSEA A. WHITENECK, tteacher in craft supplies, has headquarters at 1943 
ith physics, Long Beach Junior College. John L. Hayes Street, San Francisco. He carries a wide 
it Lounsbury, principal, paid high tribute to Dr. range of ee ore ee one See 
he Whiteneck’s professional character and services craft mataeee partohaeg eas Saree ees 
in a recent issue of Long Beach Teachers Jour- batik, block-printing, beadwork, cayaks, cellu- 
j nal loid, copper, electric pencil, fibre, finger paints, 
ed i hammocks, horn-craft, Indian lore, lanyard, 
xiC Sallie Sisson, for many years a San Diego pub-_jeather, metal, kukui, moccasin, Navajo silver, 
en lic school teacher. She went to San Diego in plastic art, raffia, reed permatex, spongex, square- 
: 1912. Prior to her retirement in 1931 because of knotting, suedex, tile, wood carving, wood burn- 
or ill health, she was vice-principal of Woodrow ing, woodcraft, wood inlay, totem. 
ns Wilson Junior High School. é 
: Teachers and others interested may obtain a 
rh. i complete catalog by addressing Mr. Tobias. 
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Barton Ranch Gang, stars of radio, stage and screen; 
Hawthorne Elementary School, Los Angeles County 


Do School Clubs Pay? 


EveLyn DeLots Barton, 8A Teacher 
Hawthorne Elementary School 


N the development of club activities in pub- 
I lic schools, many parents, and teachers too, 
wonder whether the effort put into these activi- 
ties is productive; whether the same amount 
of effort along other lines would not produce 
more benefit. 


The club activity is one of the innovations 
of the modern 
a little 


makes education 
child to grasp. In my 
opinion, club activities are of great benefit, not 
only for the actual knowledge which the child 
gets from the club, but 


school which 


easier for the 


because of the 
increased interest which the average child di’s- 
plays toward his other studies. 

Clubs can be 


also 


used to develop and broaden 
the child along other lines not usually to be 
found in school, and to provide an incentive to 
better work in the everyday studies. 

As an example of what club activity can do, 
I cite the Hawthorne Elementary School. Here 
16 different clubs were formed with a teacher 


at the head of 


each one. The varied interests 


of the pupils is shown by the type of clubs 
which were organized; these being clubs for 
aviation, arts and crafts, journalism, radio, pot- 
tery, coin collection, stamp collec‘ion, first aid, 
safety 4H, library, speech, dramatic reading, 
boys and girls glee, piano and voice culture 
and guitar. 

Each child was allowed to 
which he wanted to join. 


choose the club 


Once in the c!ub, 
his time which otherwise might be wasted was 
being put to good use, for he was able to 
develop talents which might otherwise lie dor- 
mant often receiving training which his parents 
would be unable to give him outside of school. 


ERHAPS the noteworthy achieve- 
ment of any of the clubs is that of the 
guitar club, which formed itself into a cowboy 
gang. Since the guitar is especially adapted to 
cowboy songs, these being easy to learn and 
especially appealing to children, the guitar club 
naturally changed into a full-fledged “Cowboy 
Gang” known as “Barton’s Ranch Gang,” so 
named for the club’s sponsor. 
The eight members of the club showed so 
much talent that it wasn’t long until they were 
in demand wherever entertainment was needed. 
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Besides playing the guitar, individual members 
can play the harmonica, violin, and ukulele. 
All can yodel, and one girl can tap dance. Their 
youngest member is_ six-year-old T.N.T. of 
radio fame. 

Taken as a group, they can give as good a 
performance as many professional troupes, and 
have a stage presence equalled by none. As 
their fame spread, they were asked to perform 
for the radio, which they have been doing dur- 
ing the summer months. At the present time 
they are being interviewed for moving pictures. 

Enjoyable Training of Life Value 

Aside from the actual benefits in money 
which these children have received, they have 
had a great deal of that sort of enjoyment 
which comes from the realization of something 
achieved, a job well done. They have received 
a training which will be useful to them through- 
out the rest of their lives, whether they intend 
to use it professionally or not. This is not just 
an isolated example of what a club can do, for 
I believe that any teacher who wants to take 
the trouble to understand her club members 
can do as well or better. 


N conclusion, I believe that if only one child 
in a club is benefited by being made to see 


his responsibilities, the proper relations be- 


tween himself and the rest of the world, the 


effort expended in club work is not wasted. 
* * * 


Tales of Old 


Jeanette Wrottenberg Bachrach, Tales of Old. Dansville, 
New York. F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 1931; 
new edition, 1935. Illustrated by Charles W. Robin- 
son. 80 pages. Price: 36 cents. 

HIS excellent and attractive booklet fulfills 

a real need in that it provides fascinating 
material to stimulate the imagination of adult 
students in Americanization classes. The stories 
have passed the test of centuries, are brief and 
simple, and are adroitly adapted to interest the 
grown-up mind. 

The teacher is provided with ample oppor- 
tunity to make the text the basis of elucidating 
ethical principles. Absence of anything con- 
troversial makes it suitable for any racial or 
national group. It is primarily for those who 
have already mastered the rudiments of the 
English language but have not yet learned to 
think in it. It opens new vistas and resuscitates 
possibly flagging interests. 

In this connection it is well to call attention 
to the author's very fine Useful English for 
Beginners which well merits the general recog- 
nition it has won as being one of the best texts 
of its kind. The new edition contains unusually 
practical illustrations. Mrs. Bachrach is a pio- 
neer amongst the teachers of Literary in Cali- 
fornia. She now resides in Glendale. She retains 
her vital interest and it is to be hoped that fur- 
ther contributions may emanate from her able 
hand.—Livingstone Porter, Pasadena. 
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Twenty-Eight 


Years 
A Noble Record 


RE JON SS: 

HOGSHEAD 
since July 1, 1907, has 
acted as clerk of the 
board of trustees of 
Round Valley Union 
High School... On that 
date the retiring clerk 
handed Dr. Hogshead 
two silver dollars, the 
balance of the “contingent fund,” a subscription 
levied by the five trustees on themselves to pur- 
chase stationery, and other small 
necessities. 





Dr. John S. Hogshead 


postage, 


Dr. Hogshead accepted the money with a 
comment that their high school building would 
soon be outgrown. These two dollars would be 
a beginning of a sinking fund to build a new 
school. He donated the costs of office inci- 
dentals for many years. 


- 


On September 7, 1935, the cornerstone of the 
new high school building was laid by this faith- 
ful friend of youth. He placed in the corner- 
stone the two silver dollars which he had kept 
in his safe for 28 years. He had each dollar 
hermetically sealed in a copper box. One was 
cemented into the northeast corner and the 
other into the northwest corner of the building. 
A copper plate was cemented over each dollar. 
One plate was inscribed: “Dedicated by Dr. 
Hogshead to Nelson Brush, the first Chairman 
of the Board.” The other plate bore the in- 
scription: “Dedicated by Dr. Hogshead to 
George Cummins, the first Clerk of the Board.” 


The new school building is due largely to the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Hogshead and his lead- 
ership in the community. The bond issue was 
voted in 1934. It is a tribute to the confidence 
that his fellow-citizens place in him that they 
would vote a bond upon their farms and ranches, 
when he advised them that a new school was an 
absolute necessity. Federal P. W. A. grants and 
an allotment Indian Funds have 
added. 


Dr. Hogshead taught 
1895-98, between semesters at medical college. 


from been 


school at Albion in 


Can any other high school district boast of a 
clerk who has served for more than 28 years, is 
still active in his duties and a community leader? 
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Plumas County Honor Record 


eee County schoolteachers are enrolled 
100% in California Teachers Association for 
1936. They have maintained a 100% enrollment 
throughout the past five years and longer. This 
is an outstanding professional record and highly 
commendable to the schoolpeople of that beau- 
tiful county. 


Mrs. Leolla Riffe Schott is county superinten- 
dent of schools; Elsie Ann Price, deputy super- 
intendent; Edna E'vensen, rural _ supervisor; 
Merle McLennan Moody, attendance. supervisor; 
Ruth M. McCullagh, health supervisor. Quincy, 
the county seat, is a beautiful mountain town. 


7 + 7 

om 
een: Education Opportunities, by Ellen C. 
Lombard, associate specialist in parent edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, is an excellent 
and attractive, illustrated bulletin of 60 pages 
for sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 10 cents. Miss Lombard’s 
bulletin will be of practical help to all Califor- 
nia school-people and P.-T. A. workers inter- 
ested in the highly important field of parent 

education. 
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Coming Events 


December 4-7—American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Tenth Annual Convention. Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 


December 6, 7, 14—Miss Charl O. Williams, 
field secretary, N. E. A., visits California. 


December 6— State Conference on 
Modern Education, auspices California 
Teachers Hotel Biltmore, 


Los Angeles, George Meredith, presiding. 


Association. 


December 6—C. T. A. Board of Directors 
meeting. Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


December 7—C. T. A. Council of Education 
Semi-annual Meeting. Hotel Biltmore, Los An- 
geles. 


December 14—C. T. A. Southern 
annual business session. 


Section, 


December 14-20—Institute of World Affairs, 
Riverside Mission Inn. 


January 1—Sierra Educational News 
appears renamed California Journal of 
Education, in enlarged size. 


February 22-27—N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence. St. Louis. 


June 27-July 4—N. E. A. Convention. Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Dictionary Habits 
ETTER DICTIONARY-WORK 
Frank V. Powell, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Wisconsin, is a particularly helpful 
bulletin of 24 pages issued by G. & C. Merriam 
Company, publishers of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. The second edition of this 
great dictionary has recently been completed at 
a cost of $1,300,000. Mr. Powell’s very practical 
bulletin comprises 26 lessons on the use of the 
dictionary. 


HABITS, by 


* * * 


Nine American Primers 


INE American Primers, edited by Professor 

Percy W. Bidwell, University of Buffalo, 
comprise an important series of brief, readable 
booklets on current social and economic prob- 
lems for the use of schools, adult education 
groups, youth organizations and workers groups. 
The American Primers seek to present informa- 
tion on the swift and momentous economic 
changes occurring in this country today, in a 
spirit of scientific inquiry, but in non-technical 
language. Published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago: ?5 eents 
each. 





The Child Development Readers 


Edited by Jutta LETHELD HAHN 
(Supervising principal of the Third Division, Washington, D. C., formerly Primary Supervisor San Francisco 
Public Schools; formerly chairman of the National Council of Primary Education.) 


THE READERS AND MANUALS List 
Everyday Doings (pre-primer), by Dr. Hahn 16 
Everyday Fun (primer), by Dr. Hahn 
Everyday Friends (first reader), Dr. Hahn 
Visits Here and There (second reader), Julia Harris 72 


Neighbors Near and Far (third reader), Hahn and Wahlert .80 
First Grade Manual .88 


Second Grade Manual (bound in paper) in press 
Third Grade Manual (bound in paper) in press 


Workbooks and equipment will be available 


p : . 
for tre above Series 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | 


500 Howard Street San Francisco 














youngsters to keep healthy and 
strong. Four Factors that aid 
Good Teeth are Proper Food, 
Personal Care, Dentist’s Care 
and plenty of Chewing Exer- 


cise. There is a reason, a time 





and place for chewing gum. 


Forward Looking manufacturers call 
upon great Universities to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their products. Results of such research form 

‘S the basis of our advertising. 


The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 














The Reorganized School Progresses! 


During the past two years the states of New York, Minnesota, and Montana have 
definitely recommended junior high school instruction throughout the seventh and 
eighth grades. In other words, they put the official stamp of approval on six years of 
secondary school instruction. The National Survey of Secondary Education, Bulletin 


1932, No. 17, Monograph 5, shows the progress of the reorganized school up to 1932. 


FIRST COURSE IN 
lea ae 
LR UES Ce Vile 


| . 
| THE STORY OF 
| Le eee. 


ise wn ass 





The reorganized school—six elementary grades and six secondary grades—is rapidly 
becoming the standard organization throughout the United States, whether its sec- 
ondary unit is organized as a six-year high school, a junior-senior high school, or as 
separately administered junior and senior high schools 

P] 


Please write us for the Program of Studies, Schedule of Classes, and complete list of 


textbooks to fit the reorganized school. 


Allyn and Bacon 


560 Mission Street, San Francisco 








